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Learning a Living in Canada 


Report to the Minister of Employment and Immigration Canada 


by the Skill Development Leave Task Force 


A NOTE TO THE READER 


In January 1983, the Minister of Employment and Immigration 
brought the four of us, with diverse philosophical and major sector 
backgrounds, together to examine Skill Development Leave as a 
mechanism for the retraining, upgrading and updating of all working 
Canadians. A number of background papers were commissioned and 
meetings were held across the country. 


In developing the Skill Development Leave Task Force report, 
Learning a Living in Canada, we tried to find a format which would 
effectively capture not only our thinking, but also that reflected in 
submissions to the Task Force and elsewhere. After much consider- 
ation, we decided on the following approach. 


The Report is divided into two volumes. Volume I contains two 
parts; the Background section examines, why now? and the Perspec- 
tives section presents the results of our pulse taking of major sector 
attitudes towards a Canadian skill development leave initiative. Vol- 
ume II, Policy Options for the Nation, is an instrument for consulta- 
tion. It includes an overview of Volume I and a number of options 
and mechanisms in support of a lifelong learning strategy for 
Canada. 


The right hand pages of Learning a Living in Canada, contain 
the continuous stream of principle text. On the left hand pages, you 
will find quotations, bons mots, data, information and tables from 
many sources which support, and detail the learning concerns of 
Canadians about the advent of new technologies and the 
restructuring of the world of work. 


Learning a Living in Canada has been developed as a tool for wide- 
spread consultation and 1s designed to stimulate the collective Cana- 
dian creativity. Each of us, as representatives of our major sectors, 
participated fully and co-operatively in presenting this report to the 
Ministers and the nation for consideration. In this same spirit, we 
challenge concerned Canadians and our leaders to overcome politi- 
cal, regional, economic and social barriers, and fashion a Canadian 
solution to the future world of work and learning. 


Daniel Benedict (UAW) Bob Mason 
Canadian Labour Congress Dean of Engineering, British 
Columbia Institute of Technology 


Fred Collier Lynn Wilkinson 
Past Vice-President, CANRON Government of Canada 


FOREWORD 


This report is the product of the Task Force on Skill Develop- 
ment Leave which was established in December 1982 to give consider- 
ation to the importance of skill development leave as a mechanism 
for retraining, upgrading and updating workers in a dynamic Cana- 
dian society. When the task force was set up, it was understood that 
its findings would be made widely available for purposes of consulta- 
tion with organizations representing different elements of the private 
sector, with the educational and training communities and with pro- 
vincial governments. The publication of this report maintains that 
understanding. 


The task force has operated independently and the options and 
proposals contained in this report represent its views. The report is put 


forward at this time as a contribution to the process of consultation on 
human resource development — a process to which I am committed. 


(ek a 


John Roberts 


Minister of Employment and Immigration 
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INTRODUCTION 


Canadian economic and social foundations, rocked by major economic 
recession and high unemployment, are in a state of transition characterized 
by an unparalleled degree of change. 


Crisis can indeed be the precursor for positive change, and certainly the 
1,658,000 persons in Canada officially counted as being unemployed in 
March 1983 would tell us that we have reached a serious crisis point. 


As Canada accelerates towards a technological world of tomorrow, one of 
the most critical subsystems, education, is in danger of seriously 
malfunctioning. The “‘status quo” focus of much past industrial policy is 
beginning to change in response to emerging economic opportunities. The 
focus of education must then change to better preparation of the full-time 
student and to the ongoing education and training needs of working 
Canadians. 


Over the next 20 years in Canada, global industrial and employment 
restructuring, technological change, and the emerging leisure society, will 
affect between 4 and 8 million existing jobs, wiping out many and creating 
others. We will see a radical restructuring of work as current skills are 
devalued and new ones are created at an ever-increasing rate. 


At the same time, we shall see tomorrow’s workers graduating from 
education programs that no longer equip them with the skills required for 
meaningful employment in a changed world. 


The skills learned in youth are unlikely to remain relevant throughout 
one’s lifetime because of the obsolescence and shortened half-life of 
professional knowledge; the restructuring of manufacturing endeavours; the 
moves to reorganize the work process and to assert human priorities in 
economic decisions; the extension of life span, and the increased involvement 
of women in the labour force. 


When information is automatically handled at all levels, new life skills are 
called for. People will have to come to accept lifelong learning. Retraining, 
upgrading and updating will become an integral part of their movement 
through life. It is unlikely that education will ever again be something one 
does only during youth. 


These shifts constitute both our problem and our challenge. The problem 
lies in dealing effectively and fairly with the immediate serious dislocations 
afflicting Canadian workers. Beyond that, our challenge is to see the future 
as clearly as possible so that we can mobilize our resources and invest in the 
skills of tomorrow’s workers. 


il 


In June 1979 the Commission of Inquiry on Educational Leave and 
Productivity recommended that Canada adopt a national Educational Leave 
policy in support of recurrent education for all working Canadians. Since 
then, time, the following diverse agencies have published similar policy 
recommendations: 


e a Task Force on Microelectronics (In the Chips: Opportunities, People, 
Partnerships, Labour Canada, Ottawa, 1982); 


e a Federal Parliamentary Task Force (Work for Tomorrow: 
Employment Opportunities for the 80s, Ottawa House of Commons, 
1981); 


e the Economic Council of Canada (Un Short Supply: Jobs & Skills in the 
80s, Ottawa, 1982); 


¢ the Quebec Government (L’Education des Adultes au Québec, 1981); 


e an Employment and Immigration Canada Task Force (Labour Market 
Development in the 1980s, Ottawa, 1981); 


e Canada Employment and Immigration Advisory Council, (Employment 
Impacts of New Technologies, Ottawa, December 1982); and 


e the Canadian Association of Adult Education and the Institut Canadien 
d’Education des Adultes, (From the Adults Points of View, Ottawa, 
October 1982). 


The underlying reasons for the recommendations differ widely. They range 
from a desire for basic social equity to a recognized need for labour force 
readiness for major economic recovery and international competitiveness. 
Although each of these studies was prompted by different concerns, all 
pointed to some form of educational leave as a potentially important 
instrument for accomplishing what they all agreed was the major 
requirement: Canadian governments, industry, labour and education sectors 
should combine their efforts to develop an effective education and training 
system for all working Canadians. To this end, the Minister of Employment 
and Immigration, in consultation with the Minister of Labour, established 
the Skill Development Leave Task Force. This Task Force was asked to study 
and prepare options and mechanisms for the use of educational or training 
leave, or time, for the purpose of acquiring or upgrading skills appropriate to 
effective participation in working life. 


ill 


In order to complete their mandate, the Task Force examined the potential 
impact and feasibility of a national policy on Skill Development Leave. The 
Terms of Reference included: 


e giving consideration to the importance of Skill Development Leave as a 
mechanism for retraining, upgrading and updating workers in a dynamic 
Canadian society; 


e weighing the various federal departmental focuses as they pertain to 
Skill Development Leave and to national priorities in support of 
employability, research and development, access, equity, mobility, and 
economic development; 


e examining international and Canadian experience with Skill 
Development Leave; 


e examining and assessing the potential ratification and implementation of 
Paid Educational Leave Convention 140 of the International Labour 
Organization (ILO); 


e considering the objectives of Labour and Management groups in the 
promotion of communications and effectiveness in industrial life; 


e identifying the gaps that currently exist in the Canadian capacity to 
maintain a highly current and skilled labour force; and 


e consulting the public and private sectors and their constituent groups on 
Skill Development Leave and working out a continuing process for such 
consultation. 


The Task Force report, designed as a tool for consultation, has three major 
segments. Part I, describes the current situation in Canada and identifies the 
implications of the current environment for a Skill Development Leave 
initiative. Part II examines and presents perspectives on the labour, industry, 
and governments attitudes towards Skill Development Leave. Part III 
includes the Task Force deliberations on possible options and mechanisms in 
support of a national direction for Skill Development Leave. 


The preparation and presentation of this report, as an instrument of 
change, is the First Phase of the National Skill Development Leave Study. 


The evaluative phase, Phase II, will include four separate, major sector 
conferences within which business, labour, the education community and 
governmental authorities of various levels will each assess the strengths and 
weaknesses of the policy options put forward in the report, in light of their 
particular perspectives. 


A seven member Advisory Panel of leading Canadians, again representing 
the various sectors, will, as Phase III, evaluate and recommend recurrent 
education policy directions to the Minister of Employment and Immigration, 
for action in consultation with the Minister of Labour and the Cabinet. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 
FOR LEARNING 


THE ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 
FOR LEARNING 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


“While stable economic growth is an essential prerequisite of continued 
progress in human and social welfare, it is equally true that a basically 
healthy, secure and educated population is a fundamental condition of 
production and efficiency in a complicated technological society.””! 


For working Canadians, the principal economic fact of these past few years 
has been the major recession and heavy unemployment. Politicians, 
economists and statisticians announce conflicting estimates as to the lasting 
nature and impact on the economy in general, and on employment in 
particular, of each hopeful or disheartening event. 


As important as that economic fact is to all of us as Canadians, it is not the 
mandate of this Task Force to choose between the various opinions on our 
economic future over the next two, five, or twenty years. It is, however, very 
much the mandate of this Task Force to pay attention to the relationship 
between jobs or “employability” and training in a dynamic Canadian society. 


That relationship is considered by the Skill Development Leave Task Force 
in the framework of a two-way street. One way: what effect can the changing 
production and employment (or unemployment) scene have on training and 
education? The other way: what effects can changing educational policies 
and practices have on production and employment? 


The overall situation and trends in production and employment are our 
national economic present and our children’s future. At the same time that 
present and that future are made up of significantly differing situations in 
the areas of manufacturing, natural resources, construction, private and 
public services, as well as in each industry and in many occupations. Training 
and education are critical responses to these major changes in Canada — the 
economic environment for learning. 


1.2 EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


“The best training for a job is a job.” 


For the million and a half Canadians officially counted as unemployed in 
the spring of 1983 (and even more so for the almost half a million others who 
lost hope, gave up looking or were otherwise not counted by Statistics 
Canada), that simple phrase holds all too much truth. Indeed, according to 
the figures published in the Minister of Finance’s latest budget papers,’ 
excerpted below, Canada has not compared well with the average 
unemployment of the “seven major countries”. 


Average Average Average 
1966-1973 1974-1978 1979-1982 


Seven “majors” 3.4% 5.5% 6.6% 
Canada 4.8% T27e 8.4% 
Canada’s rank 2nd to Tied with 2nd to 
in unemployment Italy Italy Britain 


Po ee ee ee ee EEE aaa EEE aT GS ae 


The 1979-1982 figure, high as it is, contains within it the 1982 peak of 11 
percent, about to be surpassed by the first half of 1983 with its well above 12 
percent average. With 100 of every available 800 Canadians from sea to sea 
out of work, purchasing power, demand and output were all cut back in 1982. 
Training was not slow to follow. The Queen’s University report* to the Skill 
Development Leave Task Force verifies this effect of the recession on 
company training. 


Of 207 firms responding, 10 cancelled all or some of their training 
programs, 73 put restrictions on them, 69 kept the programs without change 
(except for a smaller number of participants), 4 reduced the length and 10 
actually increased them. 


Looking more closely at current (May 1983) figures, we see that 
employment has increased by about 180,000 jobs since November 1982, 
though it is still 400,000 below what it was in August 1981. Most of the 
recent return was in service occupations. Manufacturing is still 280,000 jobs 
below the 1981 figure. The building trades lost over 80,000 jobs and mining 
and forestry another 50,000. 


This partial improvement has several aspects. One is that this increase in 
the job share of service occupations has carried further a trend that has been 
going on for over thirty years. There is of course a difference between looking 
for work in the service industries when the other industries around you are 
also hiring, and looking for work in the service industries along with 
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hundreds of thousands of others who have been laid off or never were hired, 
in the rest of the economy. The sensitivity of many positions in the service 
occupations to eventual replacement, upgrading, reskilling or deskilling in 
high technology development is an additional element of uncertainty. 
Together they make the employment environment for training and education 
of people in the service sector a particularly complex field which requires 
increasing attention. 


Successful employment in surviving or revised service occupations, and in 
new areas of service, both private and public, will call for broader knowledge 
and more transferable skill bases than has been the case in the past. There is 
an evident differentiation between management tendencies which favour 
firm-specific training frameworks and the need for learning flexibility linked 
to initiatives for the creation of new service sectors and occupations. 


Statistics Canada estimated the effects of an increase of a billion dollars in 
consumer spending, on productivity and the number of jobs available in a 
simulation exercise for this Task Force Study. Due to changes in labour 
production with the advent of new technologies, the end result is that there 
are fewer people (or hours) required to produce greater quantities of goods 
and services. 


The general outlook for employment over the next few years appears to be 
a matter on which there is less disagreement than many others. The federal 
budget papers additionally project not only a higher unemployment number 
and average rate for 1983 (12.4%) than 1982, but also a very slow fall over 
the next four years (11.4% in 1984, 10.7% in 1985, 9.8% in 1986 and 8.8% in 
1987). This would give a medium term average for 1983 to 1987 of 10.6 
percent, in comparison to the already high average of 7.3 percent for the 
longer period 1971 to 1982. 


These figures, marginally modified by the private Ottawa think tank 
Informetrica,’ see 11.4 percent unemployment for 1984 to 1985 and a 10.7 
percent average hanging on for the period 1986 to 1990. 


This unhappy outlook prompted the Canadian Conference of Catholic 
Bishops> to express: 


‘Increasing concern about the scourge of unemployment that plagues 
our society today... In our regions we have seen the economic realities 
of plant shut-downs, massive layoffs of workers, wage restraint 
programs and suspension of collective bargaining rights for public 
sector workers. At the same time, we have seen the social realities of 
abandoned one-industry towns, depleting unemployment insurance 
benefits, cut-backs in health and social services, and line-ups at local 
soup kitchens. And we have also witnessed, first hand, the results of a 
troubled economy: personal tragedies, emotional strain, loss of human 
dignity, family breakdown and even suicide.” 


Bishop Adolphe Proulx, Canadian Teachers’ Federation president Gerry 
O’Keefe and Canadian Labour Congress president Dennis McDermott® have 
recently emphasized these same points. 


1.2.1 Productive Capacity 


The real volume of production went down in 1982, by 4.8 percent (since 
adjusted by Statistics Canada to — 4.4 percent). Annual increases are 
projected for 1983 of 2.3 percent and for 1983 to 1987 of 4.2 percent, 
according to the budget reports.’ 


Certainly production in the first quarter of 1983, sparked by that key 
element of an upturn, increased consumer demand, has risen at a rate that, 
should it continue throughout the year, would surpass expectations. (Unless 
continued high interest rates, or even a move back to previously prohibitive 
high levels, cut down that increased demand). 


The Canadian Manufacturing Association (CMA)? indicates: ““While 
production is increasing, industrial investment activity is plummeting. After 
declining by an unprecedented 23 percent in 1982, the volume of capital 
spending is expected to fall by a further 20 percent this year’. A later, more 
detailed CMA analysis,’ speaks of manufacturers planning to spend an 
average of 18 percent less than in 1982, with 14 industries (particularly 
wood, paper, rubber and plastics, primary metals and petroleum) planning to 
spend less and 6 industries (auto, leather, knitting, electrical, textiles and 
miscellaneous) planning to spend more. 


The total investment drop for 1983 was estimated at just over $2 billion. 
The CMA further goes on to say that “there ought to be some real increases 
in 1984 and a significant rise in 1985, as companies expand capacity.” 


Capacity expansion is an important key to future employment and training 
prospects. However, it is difficult to think in terms of capacity expansion 
while Canadian manufacturing uses only two thirds of its existing capacity. 
Figures on hand for the last quarters of 1980 and 1982, show the following 
capacity utilization:'° 


Manu- Durable Con- 
Industry facturing Goods Mining _ struction 


Last quarter 1980 84.8% 85.8% $2.87 el d47 64.9% 
Last quarter 1982 68.3% 67.9% 60.4% 60.9% 58.9% 


Some of that decrease in capacity utilization can be attributed to plant 
closures, with business bankruptcies having increased by almost two thirds in 
the same two years (from 6,595 to 10,765 or an increase of 63.2 percent). 


The federal budget papers!! indicate an expectation that, “‘. . . the excess 
capacity which developed during the recession will be reduced slowly. 
However, neither capacity nor labour utilization rates are expected to 
approach historical levels until late in the projection period.” (1983-1987) 
While a continued improvement in demand and production could see 
capacity utilization return to the higher but still spotty 1980 level (not quite 
the same as historical levels), even their optimistic scenario would not justify 
that expression for labour utilization. (An OECD report, released in Paris on 
July 12, 1983, expects unemployment to remain above 12 percent for both 
1983 and 1984). 


Nevertheless, it is precisely because consumer demand has sparked a 
substantial rise in production in the first quarter of 1983 (1.8 percent, or a 
year-end rate of over 7 percent if it continues at this level), that productivity 
has been rising again. Simultaneously, there has been no substantial increase 
in employment. 


At the same time, the budget report states that, “Despite a forecast of 
lower real interest rates and improving markets and profits, the short-term 
outlook for new investment in 1983 remains weak, in large part due to high 
levels of unused capacity.” 


While some critics place blame with the fear of another interest rate 
explosion, caused by competition for investment funds on the capital market 
by a government driven to heavier borrowing to meet rising deficits, others 
respond by pointing to the massive availability of savings funds as Canadian 
Savings continued through 1981 and 1982 at record high levels of 12.4 and 
13.7 percent (compared to the 1974 to 1982 average of 11.1 percent and a 
similar 1983 to 1987 projection).'” 


What would seem to be involved is not so much the size of the deficit as 
the direction of policy on production, employment and investment. The funds 
are there, it is a question of who uses them and how. Positive ways of using 
funds (after all, even Japan and Germany have had deficits) could be linked 
to overall economic policies aimed at avoiding further cuts in the incomes of 
working Canadians, so that their confidence and demand for goods and 
services are maintained and production can continue to grow. 


1.2.2 Employment Insurance For Working Canadians 


Putting dollar figures on the costs and benefits of a national education and 
training program depends on so many imponderables that such figures can 
only be estimates. A national payroll levy to pay for educational or skill 
development leave, would raise about two billion dollars at a one percent 
rate. On the basis of the auto workers’ paid leave experience this could 
provide pay, maintenance and education during one month’s leave for close to 
7 percent of all working Canadians each year. How much will that contribute 
to immediate or medium range production; flexibility in making and shaping 
technological and organizational change in the workplace; improved 
communications in the workplace; better health and safety records; increased 
participation in community and organizational life? That is very difficult to 
quantify sensibly. What should be clear is the high social cost to each of the 
many individuals affected, to industrial development, and to all of Canada, of 
not educating and training and of not reducing functional illiteracy and 
educational discrimination. 


Louis Emmerlj, Rector of the Institute of Social Studies at The Hague and 
chairman of the ongoing Dutch National Commission on Paid Education 
Leave (PEL) presented a positive plan of action for his country, published 
by the OECD. 


Emmerij places PEL among a battery of economic policy instruments that 
government should consider, precisely because of the continuing 
unemployment crisis in the recent past and predictable future. He says: 
‘Something different must be done to influence people in the labour market 
than the present method, namely, of throwing them out of employment.” 


Among the alternative mechanisms, Emmery lists six for examination: 
e early retirement; 

e extension of compulsory school years; 

e longer vacations; 

e shorter work weeks; 

e shorter work days; and 


e flexible mix of work, leisure and recurrent education. 
The latter is spelled out in his proposal for a PEL policy for Holland: 


“The essence of our proposal is to transform this rigid, sequential system 
into a more flexible recurrent system, in which it will be possible to combine 
or alternate periods of education, work and retirement throughout adult life.” 


1.2.3. Technological Change 


The rapidity with which projections change can be illustrated by referring 
to the scenarios for high technology implementation in Canada in the 1980’s, 
in one of several very interesting technical studies prepared in 1981 for the 
Labour Market Development in the 1980s Task Force.'* Studying the 
possible effects of robotics on employment, the report outlines three types of 
scenarios: pessimistic, optimistic and objective. The more modestly alarmist 
of the pessimist scenarios showed unemployment rising to 8.2 percent. 
Projections thought to be sound, made with consideration to historical data, 
and both objective and subjective inputs, are often overtaken by history. 


The implementation of new technologies raises new questions for Canada. 
Will we see new products such as home computers, mass demanded, mass 
produced, and mass home-installed, in the same way as television sets were a 
generation or so ago? Will this type of production supply many jobs and if so 
what kinds of jobs? Will the production and the jobs be moved to other cheap 
labour countries, in the way almost all North American television production 
was? 


No amount of training 1s likely to adjust people to being unemployed, 
nothing can. Technological progress and innovation are needed. Can they be 
part of an Industrial Policy that builds employment and skill development 
into its goals? 


Not achieving technological progress at all would cause Canadian industry 
to fall behind the rest of the world. Some say this will cause far more jobs to 
be lost than would be lost to technological change itself. Others oppose 
technological change because of the menace to current jobs. There may well 
be some truth in both these arguments, particularly if they are the only two. 
A third possibility, a programmed and negotiated introduction of 
technological change, is infrequently mentioned. Decision making becomes a 
more involved process and the introductory stages, in particular, become 
more costly in the short run to the firms or administration involved, with the 
enterprise and society, which expect to share the gains of high technology, 
sharing the human burdens of transition. In addition, it would certainly 
require a greater role for education and training. Wage and salary earners 
and managerial and planning staff, need to broaden their knowledge and 
skills in order to deal with the human, economic and technical problems 
inherent in major change. 


The Economic Council of Canada, (ECC)!> seems to agree with the choice 
between the two extremes, saying that ““Without technical advance, growth is 
likely to be very slow — even non-existent”, and the spectre of a “static 
society akin to... the Middle Ages” is raised. A dissenting minority within 
this group proposes that we adopt the third option. They express concern for 
effective preparation and transition to change, and charge that their report 
has “‘... not paid sufficient attention to the human element, to problems of 
industrial relations, to meaningful consultation and to the need for effective 
programs now, to ease the burden of change on particular individuals or 
groups. 


‘“No matter how much we train people now,” says Stuart Smith, Chairman 
of the Science Council of Canada, “we know the rate of change is growing 
even faster and people will change careers more frequently ... They will have 
to move in and out of the educational system to prepare for new jobs...’’'® 


Roy Philips, recent president of the Canadian Manufacturer’s Association, 
says that, “Workers should be given the greatest possible lead time in 
anticipation of planned changes, thereby allowing employee feedback and 
advice, and permitting retraining.” 


Fred Pomeroy, president of the Communications Workers of Canada,'* one 
of the unions most closely linked to technological change, points out that, 
“The market does not automatically convert rising productivity into an 
acceptable distribution of income and leisure. For example, it makes more 
sense, from a company’s point of view, to replace well paid welders with 
welding robots than to replace cafeteria workers who are making at or close 
to the minimum wage with robots...”. 


Pomeroy goes on to say that, “Productivity increases are important to us as 
trade unionists since the higher the level of real wealth created, the more 
there will be to distribute ... Higher levels of productivity are important to 
us if they create more and better jobs ... We must be very wary of economic 
change, of increasing productivity, of structural adjustments, that do not talk 
at the same time of how the pains, and benefits, of such change are to be 
shared.” 


Technological advance contains many possibilities, depending on how it is 
shaped, who controls it and how it is carried out. The technology makes it 
possible to displace the balance between old and new types and levels of 
production, between hiring and firing, between overtime for some with job 
loss for others and reduced hours of work for many. That balance is not 
automatically fixed by the technology. It depends on policy decisions that 
humans make, or fail to make. 


The previously cited work!” on robotization contains another emphatic 
point: There are different, evolving and often inter-related forms of 
technology in the various sectors and industries. This point 1s gone into in 
great detail in the two volume study by Uri Zohar for the Canadian Institute 
for Economic Policy.” 


Zohar defines productivity as, “... the outcome of a process of production 
using a given technology by which a set of inputs are converted into final 
output. The set of inputs usually includes labour, capital, management, and 
intermediate inputs such as energy, raw materials, research and development, 
education and other items’’. After a detailed study of the inputs and outputs 
of 19 industrial groups, Zohar evaluates them on the basis of a projected mix 
of government “policy objectives with the following priorities: first, increased 
employment; second, economic growth; and third, rising labour efficiency’?! 
and proposes supportive measures on that basis. Only five industries fulfill all 
three objectives: food and beverage; clothing; non-metallic minerals; 
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chemicals and electrical-electronics. Zohar calls them ‘winners’. Two others 
are ‘winners’ for two of the three objectives: transportation equipment and 
leather. 


It would still remain to be seen whether there are particular social or 
regional reasons for supporting any industries that fulfilled only one, or in 
extreme cases even none of the objectives. Refining the analysis by industry 
and by broad objectives can also serve as a basis for policy setting in the area 
of training and education, provided of course that governments accept the 
underlying concept that those policies must be worked out as part of the 
broader social and economic policies. 


Another area of economic life that is obviously related to the problems of 
employment, purchasing power and production, is that of the rate of growth 
of the labour force (of those people in Canada over 15 who are either 
working or officially counted as looking for work). 


If it is true that a lack of new entrants to the labour force, particularly of 
those with certain knowledge, capacity or skill, can be a serious obstacle at a 
time of economic or sector expansion, the opposite is not true. The strange 
notion that reducing the number of people with purchasing power, by 
reducing the labour force, would somehow solve unemployment, is on a par 
with the notions that the unemployment problem can be solved by firing all 
women, or all people who... 


The Labour Force has a general trend and also specific components, each 
of which is affected by the broader economic and social picture, but also has 
its own specific nature. 


1.3 > DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES IN CANADA, 
POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE GROWTH 


Within the framework of the changing economic situation, labour force 
growth in Canada has been determined by changes in the labour force 
working aged population, labour force participation* rates and levels of net 
immigration. On that basis, it is expected that in the 1980s and 1990s the 
rate of labour force change will rejoin the historical tendency in the 2 percent 
range, after having gone through a period of substantial increase in the 
1970s. Immigration no longer holds the everflowing potential for ready 
labour force entrants, partially because of global demands for highly skilled 
and qualified workers. 


*Participation Rates 
(share of working age population participating in the labour market) 


1] 


There will be an actual decline in the number of workers in the 18-24 age 
group. Of the people added to the work force in the next ten years, over two 
thirds are expected to be adult women. The Native working age population 
will increase more quickly than that of Canada as a whole; in some prairie 
cities Natives are expected to constitute 30 percent of total labour force 
growth. These new and increasing groups of labour force participants have 
unique learning needs and often many barriers to overcome. 


1.3.1 The Big Generation 


The post Second World War ‘Baby Boom’ was more pronounced in 
Canada than in most other industrial states. The rise, and now, the dramatic 
fall, in the proportion of the population under 22 years has taken place with 
rapidity and impact. This bulge has impacted with great force on the 
educational systems, leaving in its wake empty classrooms. The big 
generation will cause stress and overload on the system throughout, 
culminating in tremendous strains on the country’s resources when this group 
reaches traditional retirement age. In future, increased funding will be 
required to provide services to this population, such as: retraining, upgrading 
and updating, health care, and social security. Precluding an unforeseen 
surge in fertility or serious policy changes, it is probable that a smaller 
percentage of spending will be allocated to education of traditional students 
over the next 20 years. Demographic realities indicate the need for a priority 
inclusion of adult working Canadians in active education and training 
throughout life. 


While the 1980s can be referred to as the era of the young adult, the 1990s 
will experience a middle age bulge and in about 2015, the post-war baby 
boom generation will reach the present retirement age of 65. 
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1.3.2. Migration of Canadian Workers 


The greatest area of growth in labour market demand has been expected in 
the three western provinces, British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
although the recent rapid rise of unemployment in British Columbia and 
Alberta casts some doubt on the timing of that growth. Eventual moderate 
increases in growth are predicted for most metropolitan labour markets 
throughout Canada, but very slow growth is expected in non-metropolitan 
areas of eastern Canada. This demand projection could change, if major 
mega-projects, such as the development of the Hybernia oil reserves, come 
about in the Atlantic region. 


The Canadian worker has of necessity been extremely mobile. From 1966 
to 1971 people moved from the maritimes and Quebec, to Ontario and the 
western provinces. From 1976 to 1979 a large number of people left Quebec, 
and the West gained a number of new citizens. The western growth may well 
be maintained on average for the 1980s, though reduced recently by a 
counter-flow of disappointed job seekers. 


The migration patterns of Canadians, necessitate interprovincial 
educational standards and the portability of experience and credentials. 


iN. 


1.3.3 Aging Labour Force 


Recent trends toward early retirement may change, increasing the work 
force participation of seniors. Extended longevity, slowing in functional 
aging, along with increased inflation and lessening real income may increase 
the desire for older people to remain in the work force. In conjunction with 
new human rights legislation and the removal of mandatory retirement, these 
factors may slow the withdrawal of older workers from the labour force and 
create an environment for flexible work arrangements. Additionally, the 
“greying’’ of the work force will deplete the stock of current highly qualified 
and skilled manpower and inhibit the mobility of the work force. The aging 
of faculty, guidance counselors, researchers and teachers will impact on the 
educational delivery systems. 


It is suggested that many of the economic, social, and psychological 
problems caused by retirement and the impact of the aging of a large group 
of Canadians could be alleviated by major reallocation of time and the inter- 
weaving of work, learning, and leisure time throughout life. 
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1.3.4 Participation of Women 


By 1990, projections imply that over 75 percent of women, aged 24 to 54 
will be in the labour force. There will be a need over the next decade 
increasingly to educate and integrate women into industries in which they 
have not traditionally been employed in large numbers. Relatively static 
demands for clerical and office workers and for workers in health, education, 
and public administration will mean decreased opportunities for women in 
those traditional female occupations. A break with the past will be necessary, 
and women will need to be employed in a broader, more diverse set of 
occupations in the future. New and flexible work arrangements, such as 
benefit protected job sharing, may support the involvement of women in the 
workplace. In order to facilitate this integration, a process will be required 
that is partly related to training and education systems; partly to 
dissemination of information; partly to societal expectations and the 
elimination of systemic barriers; partly to revisions of obsolete or 
discriminatory hiring and pay-fixing practices, and also to the internal 
promotion procedures of employers. 


1.3.5 Participation of Native Peoples 


There will be strong growth in the Native population of working age, 
which is expected to increase at an annual rate of 2.9 percent, compared to 
1.1 percent for the total population. The increases will be more pronounced in 
the prairie provinces with 20 percent of the labour force being comprised of 
Native peoples. Elimination of educational, societal, cultural, geographic and 
systemic barriers to this group’s full participation will be necessary. Realistic 
education and training opportunities, often distance-delivered, are essential. 
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1.3.6 Participation of Youth 


As the youth share of the labour market decreases, and fewer youths are 
available, there will probably be less competition for entry level jobs. 
Although fewer young people entering the labour force may bring the 
unemployment rate down, it will also reduce the number of young people 
ready to go on to further education because of the immediacy of a job offer. 
The pool of highly qualified and highly skilled youth is expected to decline as 
the economy gains ground. A need for further education of the existing 
labour force becomes obvious. Fundamental improvements are required in 
training processes so that shortages can be alleviated by domestic means in 
the medium and longer term. In addition, those young people who enter the 
labour force will need to retrain, upgrade and update their skills. 


Special initiatives and short-term projects to meet the immediate 
employment and training needs of this group, should be considered as 
modules within a continuum of lifelong learning and employment. 


1.3.7 Participation of the Disabled 


Training programs need to be made more flexible to meet the needs of 
disabled people and older workers. Retraining of older and handicapped 
workers may include a partial or complete skill package and will comprise an 
increasing proportion of training requirements in this decade. 


It is thought that computer advances may lead to more employment 
opportunities for the disabled. People who cannot move about easily will be 
able to work out of their homes. Blind people will be able to work with 
talking computers. Home cottage industries and piecework raise the spectre 
of cheap labour exploitation for people who most need help to fully 
contribute to society. While the technology may hold a key to fuller 
participation in work, learning and life, it must be handled with care. 


1.4 CONCLUSIONS 


Let us return to our initial two-way question in the light of our discussion 
of some economic factors: 1) What effect can the changing production and 
employment (or unemployment) scene have on training and education? And 
2) What effect can changing education policies and practices have on 
production and employment? 


1.4.1 The Effects of Changing Production and Employment on Training 
and Education Include the Following: 


e Need for Flexibility 
The changing composition of the working age population means we need 
greater flexibility in providing and financing the kinds of educational 
programs that fit evolving learning needs. 


¢ Need for Shifting Priorities to Reflect Current Reality 
The changing age groups in the population are changing the use of 
educational facilities. Classrooms that are empty can be used for other 
groups. Parts of budgets that are not used by dwindling age groups may 
become available for other uses for the same people, or for other groups 
of people needing them. 


e Need for Older Workers to Retrain 
The sharp reduction in employment, particularly in 1982, leaves a work 
force more generally (because of seniority) having a sizable investment 
of years of working life in the enterprise. Thus workers with many years 
of service are more likely than before to be available or interested in 
some form of recurrent education, particularly if they feel it will 
increase their job security. 


e Need to Respond to Training Requirements Caused by Demographic, 
Demand and Employment Trends 
Special learning and job placement problems, precede and follow a large 
generation like the Canadian Baby Boom group. The impact of the baby 
boom, along with the cyclical downturn and fear of the effects of 
technological change are expected to increase awareness of the 
importance of more adequate training and education. 


e Need to Examine Hours and the Distribution of Available Time for 
Work and Learning 
The layoffs and scarcity of employment opportunities, particularly 
upsetting for young people, can be an opportunity to increase people’s 
awareness of the need for further education. The stress of being jobless 
can also make people more aware of discriminatory practices and the 
need to overcome them. 


Need to Maintain Core Skill Levels and Respond Rapidly to Changing 
Skill Requirements 

The changing nature of production makes for rapid changes in job or 
occupation-specific skill requirements. At the same time it clarifies the 
need for both a broader-based type of vocational training and a higher 
level of general basic education. People need the knowledge and skills to 
be able to change job orientation without losing the ability to get and 
hold available jobs. 


Need to Proactively Meet the Challenge of Change 

The changing organization of the work process means that available 
learning is a key measure to encourage wage and salary earners to join 
actively in shaping change and development rather than passively 
bearing them. 


Need to Incorporate Technological Change into Work and Learning 
A most volatile combination for the future is the development and 

application of different levels of technology. The challenge is to meet 
changing functional and learning needs of both producers and users. 


Need for All Canadians to Share the Responsibility for Shaping the 
Future 

The changing structural makeup of the enterprise continues the high 
Canadian trend to concentration of industry, often in off-shore hands. 
At the same time there is a continued extension of some firms toa 
multitude of smaller plants in Canada or elsewhere, or to widespread 
sub-contracting. The larger plants might be expected to understand, 
facilitate and reduce the per capita cost of the educational process more 
than smaller ones, although some of the data lead us to believe that this 
is not always the case. Indeed, in many cases the medium size firms 
(between 100 and 500 employees) have had a slightly more continuous 
record of maintaining training during this recent recession. Small firms 
appear to have the least commitment to employee learning, thus 
inhibiting the spread of educational programing, presenting a greater 
challenge to policy-makers and promoting a greater need to develop 
programs suitable to their needs and those of their employees. 


Need for Transferable Skills for Developing Sectors . 
Industrial restructuring modifies the comparative growth, or shrinkage, 


of industrial sectors. 


Need for Diverse Training and Educational Responses 

Each sector has a different work force composition and learning needs. 
Sectors also have different, and only sometimes evolving, historical 
attitudes toward education and training, and different financial and 
managerial adaptability to those changes. 


e New Technologies Provide New Learning Opportunities 
Changes in production technology are altering the training needs of 
people involved in production. At the same time, new technology is 
changing the educational equipment, techniques and methods available 
for a greater participation in educational life by many who had been, or 
felt, held at arm’s length. 


1.4.2 The Effects of Changing Educational Policies and Practices on 
Production and Employment Include the Following: 


¢ A Labour Force with Appropriate Skills will Fill Demands for 
Increased Production, Eliminate Bottlenecks and Provide E mployment 
Opportunities 
The demand for increasing and more equitable access to recurrent 
education on the part of important sectors of public opinion can increase 
the likelihood of individual, community, labour and management 
(together or separately) involvement in the expansion of some form. This 
will increase the ability of working Canadians to cope with the challenge 
of finding more satisfactory and efficient linkages between their desire 
for continuing employment and the poorly utilized productive capacity 
of the country. 


¢ A Ready Labour Force Can Shape Change 
The expansion of appropriate education and training will prepare people 
to shape the form, content and timing of technological change instead of 
being subject to all the supposedly inevitable negative effects on 
employment, deskilling, or health and safety. 


¢ A Ready Labour Force Can Incorporate and Integrate Changes in the 
Workplace 
The efficiency of education and training programs, above all if they are 
a part of local, provincial and federal industrial policy, will to a large 
degree determine the speed and efficiency of technological innovation 
and application. 


¢ Lack of Appropriate Educational Response Restricts Canadian Growth 
Potential 
The insufficient investment of resources in training and education and 
the often inappropriate nature of existing programs have been a brake 
on Canadian industrial production, flexibility and ability to reach 
employment goals. 
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¢ Unreasonable Educational Credentialism Inhibits Mobility for 
Canadian Workers 
The segmentation and exaggerated credentialism that persist in 
Canadian educational systems are hindrances to the increased 
competence, mobility and productive capacity of working Canadians. 
Overcoming the artificial “Great Wall of China’ between general and 
vocational training, as well as that between initial and further education, 
will open the way to greater progress. 


¢ The Compatible Inter- weaving of Learning and Work Throughout Life 
is Necessary for the Full Labour Force Involvement of all Canadians 
A more flexible development of formal (institutional) and informal, 
education and training, together with a more appropriate recognition of 
work experience, can help motivate working Canadians, help them 
overcome their often justified mistrust of educational institutions and 
allow for a more effective use of educational opportunities in making 
industry more productive. 


¢ All Skills are Required for Effective Response to C hange 
The development of a broader, multi-purpose and multi-dimensional, 
general base for vocational training will help overcome the rigidity in 
both training and employment. 


e An Effective Response to the Challenges of Change 

A more educated and more appropriately educated work force can be a 
trump card in building a Canada that is both humanly and technically 
able to hold its own in a competitive world, provided that we recognize 
the need for a set of national policies, making positive use of the 
differences and similarities of local and regional concerns and plans, 
linking training and education goals and practices to the economic and 
employment aspirations and performance of working Canadians. 
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THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


The needs of the changing work environment, new employee groups, and 
alternate periods and schedules of work and training involvement necessitate 
a major shift towards a comprehensive lifelong learning strategy. Just as new 
industrial strategies are required to promote and strengthen industries of the 
future, so new strategies are required to meet the learning needs of the 
future. 


As the Canadian youth group declines, the inherently less mobile labour 
force will be faced with the prospect of having to make continuous 
adjustments. Alternative schedules, a shorter work week and part-time and 
part-year work may become customary. The shifting demographic 
composition of the labour force means that older people, women, and native 
people increasingly need to take on new responsibilities and develop skills in 
non-traditional areas. 


Highly qualified, highly skilled and skilled workers are in increasing 
demand. At the same time one in five Canadian workers is functionally 
illiterate and lacking in even the basic skills necessary for further learning. 


Flexible training and work/education programs for all workers at all levels 
and the transferability of skills to developing sectors take on new importance 
if Canadian growth prospects are not to be reduced by shortages in a wide 
range of occupations. The far-reaching significance of these shortages 
includes: insufficient skilled people in occupations critical to sustaining 
Canadian growth and international competitiveness; the lack of skilled 
workers for development initiatives; and bottlenecks caused by the lack of 
key employees with critical occupational skills. 


The evolving world of work requires workers capable of resourcefulness 
and problem solving, rather than rote responses. The Orwellian uniformity 
machined into the mass synchronization of the present industrial work force 
behaviour needs to be replaced by flexibility and the capacity to respond to 
frequent task, product and organization changes. ' 


In the emerging world, people will plan, conceptualize and manage the 
flow of information. Self-regulating, programed machines increasingly see, 
hear and control routine production. Traditional understanding of the world 
of work and learning and our role in it will, and is, changing dramatically. A 
positive human resource development plan designed to capture new world 
opportunities and to increase the individual Canadian’s ability to interact 
with, and help fashion change is required. 
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2.2 THE ADULT AS LEARNER 


The distinction between education and training is that education is 
concerned with the individual, whereas training relates to the needs of the 
organization. Furthermore learning is fundamentally an individual activity 
and education is the system whereby society organizes and encourages 
learning.? 


Learning or skill development, must be self-motivated. It is cumulative, 
experiential, and is not limited to traditional institutions. The learning 
environment often including the teacher, involves the individual in active, 
group learning. If this environment is not ‘user-friendly’, the learner will be 
threatened and avoid the learning situation. 


Pivotal principles for establishing a strong adult learning environment 
include the following: 


e Learners must feel the need to learn. 
Past learning experiences in a structured setting may often have been 
less than motivating. The adult learner may need to overcome past 
aversions to the learning environment, before voluntarily seeking desired 
knowledge and skills. There must be a learning readiness. 


e “In plans for learning, wherever it is to occur, thought is needed to 
devise an emotional and physical environment that stimulates and 
supports learning.” J. Roby Kidd* 

Rigid lecture style educational settings, characterized by hard chairs, 
boring recitations, examinations, closed bookstores and lack of respect 
for the adult learner’s experience dampen any ember of learning. 


¢ The adult learner must see the goals of a learning experience as his or 
her own. 
The learning objectives may be negotiated with the employer but the 
worker must be free to ultimately chart his or her learning course. This 
freedom to set goals is essential for the individual’s growth, given the 
uniqueness of each individual and his or her own social and physical 
circumstances. 


¢ The learner must actively share the responsibility for planning and 
operating his learning experience. 
Commitment and co-responsibility are essential for adult learning. The 
experience of the learner is recognized and both the student and teacher 
are co-learners. At times the teacher relinquishes his/her role to the 
learner and the roles are temporarily reversed. In androgogical, as 
opposed to pedagogical, practice the learning-teaching transaction is 
mutual. 


*A leading Canadian adult educator who was much renowned in world education circles. 
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THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 


The individual Canadian has economic, social and personal needs (white). 
A portion of each of these need areas can be considered learning needs 
(hatched). The formal educational system meets only a small portion of 
these learning needs (black). 


Economic 


\/ 


Social PS 50004 
Needs 


Economic, Social and Individual Needs [pe 
Lifelong Learning Needs RXseyg 
Formal Educational Needs ae 


e The learner participates actively in the learning process. 
According to Malcolm Knowles, noted adult educator, the main thrust 
of modern adult education technology is the invention of techniques for 
involving adults in the deeper processes of self-diagnosis of their needs 
for continued learning; in sharing responsibility for designing and 
carrying out their own learning activities; and in evaluating progress 
toward their own objectives. 


e The learning process draws on and relates to the experience of the 
learner. 
The adult is what he or she has done and not every adult will embark on 
a new learning endeavour with the same quantity and quality of 
experience. Practical application, not just theories, concepts and 
generalizations, is important to adult learning. 


e Visible progress towards his or her learning goals is the responsibility 
of the learner and the adult educator. 
Agreed upon evaluative criteria and/or standards need monitoring. 
Individual learning goals and the definition of desired outcomes must be 
clearly established and mutually agreed upon in the beginning. Failure is 
a shared responsibility. Maximum results are only attainable through 
the active, committed involvement of the adult learner with his or her 
learning environment.’ 


2.3 LIFELONG LEARNING 


According to J. Roby Kidd, our first problem as Canadians is to survive, 
not just the fittest, but all of us. Survival requires that countries of the world 
learn to live together in social harmony. Learn is the operative word. Nothing 
less will suffice. People and governments will have to accept adult education 
as normal and necessary for a dynamic social balance. 


The searing experiences of the Great Depression and World War II, and 
the technical and social upheaval which followed those periods, led to a new 
phase of thinking about the necessity for lifelong learning. 


The first real national rallying in support of the education and training of 
working Canadians was the Department of Veterans Affairs support for 
returning veterans after the Second World War. The social contribution of 
these Canadians to the protection of freedom was recognized and rather than 
massive post-war unemployment there was major education and training. 
The resulting economic contribution of this group to Canadian society has 
been substantial. Questions raised by examining this successful model and 
extrapolating to new arrangements include: 
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e Is the transitional pain of major social and economic change lessened by 
the active involvement of adult workers in learning? 


¢ Does the economic benefit of education and training initiatives outweigh 
the social costs of inaction? 


e Are there groups, not currently in the work force, whose social 
contribution should additionally be recognized for training and 
education sponsorship? (e.g. parents returning to the labour force after 
raising children). 


Lifelong learning entails a cradle to grave involvement of the individual in 
interacting with his or her learning and working environment. It implies a 
growth of all skills and a cumulative inter-weaving of knowledge and 
experience. This learning is not packaged and does not cease when the 
individual completes his/her legal school attendance requirements. 


2.4 LIFELONG EDUCATION 


In response to the individual’s lifelong learning needs, lifelong education 
evolves. This education is both formal and informal. According to Paul 
Lengrand in a book written for the United Nations Education, Scientific, and 
Culture Organization (UNESCO)‘ the principles of lifelong education 
include: 


¢ the need to assure continuity of education in such a manner as to prevent 
the wearing away of current knowledge; 


¢ the adaptation of programs and methods to meet the particular and 
original objectives of each community; 


¢ the molding of human beings, at every level of education towards a kind 
of life in which evolution, change and transformation can find a place; and 


¢ a large scale marshalling and use of all means of training and education, 
going beyond the traditional definitions and institutional limits imposed 
upon education and the establishment of close links between various 
forms of action and the objectives of education. 


Within this broad distinction of lifelong education, training promoted by 
employers is clearly part of the educational system. 


Some adult working Canadians have the necessary levels of skills needed 
for human communication and social integration when they enter the labour 
force, others do not. At a time when Canadians are more highly educated 
than ever before, 21.9 percent of the population lacks enough education “‘to 
function in our word-oriented society”’.° This entry level skills mosaic needs 
to be further developed throughout working life, at the entry, generic, 
specific systems, or job specific levels, in response to the restructuring of the 
workplace and the necessary acquisition of new and replacement skills. 
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2.5 LABOUR FORCE READINESS 


How efficient have the Training and Work/Education Systems been in 
meeting Skill needs and in satisfying equity objectives? 


2.5.1 Meeting Skill Needs 


The highly qualified labour force necessary to develop a viable economic 
position requires provisions for the overwhelming majority of Canadians, who 
do not go on to post-secondary institutions, to continue to learn at various 
stages throughout their lives. 


A major challenge facing Canadian society in the coming decades is that 
of re-skilling the labour force. Some analysts have suggested that as much as 
40 percent of Canada’s work force will need retraining, or upgrading, over 
the next few years, and by 1990 this group plus another 20 percent of the 
labour force will need to be trained all over again.® It is necessary to work 
quickly to expand opportunities and to remove barriers to the participation of 
adults in education, training, retraining and upgrading. 


According to the Labour Market Development in the 1980s Task Force in 
1981, even at 7 percent to 8 percent unemployment rates, it is estimated that 
in Canada at least 15,000 new post-secondary graduates per year, may not 
have jobs. This represents over ten percent of the graduating class and is 
probably a major understatement in the current employment climate. While 
they make up only about one percent of the unemployed, they should be 
taking an important part in shaping Canada’s future. Graduates in Education 
and General Arts and Sciences are often either unemployed or under- 
employed. At the same time, shortages are expected in certain areas in the 
applied sciences. Not enough graduates in bottleneck areas 1s one reason why 
inflationary pressures increase, output is reduced and investments that might 
otherwise have been made or kept in Canada, go elsewhere and jobs go with 
them. 


Adjustment across program areas is necessary in the colleges and 
universities. While significant change has occurred in the 
Business /Management enrolments in recent years the changes in the 
Engineering and Computer Science areas have not been major, and indeed, 
had until very recently decreased at the graduate level. The adjustment in 
highly technical fields requires a restructuring of plant, equipment and 
facilities in order to accommodate increased student enrolment. Adjustment 
in the business and management enrolment simply reflects an increase in 
class size. People with the managerial skills necessary to co-ordinate the 
processes enhanced by new technology, and the activities of new kinds of 
workers, are insufficient. Professional managers are required. 
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In the long term, unless adjustments are made, the need for highly 
qualified manpower will greatly outpace the supply. Major university teacher 
shortfalls are already occurring in key areas. These shortages are met either 
by limiting enrolments, or by employing less qualified instructors to the 
detriment of the quality of the education provided. 


The requirement for faculty in the high demand areas will be exacerbated 
by the pull for these highly qualified professionals from the research sector. 
“At present, 10 percent of Canadian researchers are over 60 years old; 28 
percent are over 55 years old and 43 percent are over 50 years old.’” 
Additionally, a significant percentage of students are visa students who are 
required to return to their native countries upon graduation. 


The Ministry of State for Science and Technology (MOSST) projects a 
need for 8,000 PhDs in Engineering and Physical Science by 1985. The 
supply is expected to be less than 4,000. 


The National Training Act 


The introduction of the new National Training Act, Bill C-115, is seen by 
many as a pivotal point in setting a national policy to anticipate and 
overcome future skill shortages. Some are not convinced. The National 
Training Program has a phased implementation schedule over a five year 
period. It is hoped that time for the National Training Program to take 
effect, coupled with new Skill Development Leave initiatives, will firmly set 
in place a new Canadian education and training direction. 


The emphasis of the National Training Program on developing the most 
natural Canadian resource, the human resource, centres on three main 
components: the Industrial Training Program, the Institutional Training 
Program and the Skills Growth Fund. 


Industrial training under the new legislation will be expanded and 
refocused. Training for critical trade skills in national occupations will be 
quickly increased to include the training of an additional number of highly 
skilled workers. 


Federally funded institutional skill training will be more closely tied to 
regional and national demand areas and the middle and higher skill levels 
will be emphasized. This refocusing is to ensure that the skills required for 
growth are available. 


The Skills Growth Fund, a one time ‘thrust’ financing, is expected to 
accelerate skill development in national occupations.* Administered with 
close provincial co-operation, it will assist with the capital costs and initial 
operating costs of the necessary facilities. The fund will establish, expand or 
convert and re-equip existing training facilities for national occupations.’ One 
component of the Skills Growth Fund that has not yet effectively been 
tapped is that of curriculum development. 
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The development of the Canadian Occupational Projection System 
(COPS) is seen as a first step in overcoming skill shortages. COPS is hoped 
to be an improved system of projections for future occupational imbalances. 
Since it takes time to arrange for increased training, and two or three years 
lead time for training is required in many occupations, a medium to long- 
term projection system is necessary. In order to make these general 
projections, not only recent quantitative data and projections, but also 
judgement, consultation at every stage and other qualitative information will 
be required. Output of this system will take the form of projections of skill 
imbalance over a three to ten year horizon for those occupations requiring 
significant amounts of training. 


The concentrated thrust, on the priority of developing skills critical to 
economic growth, has in the short term left several gaps in a comprehensive 
education and training direction. 


Recent shifts towards specific skill training and away from the bridging 
and basic upgrading programs, have left a gap in the area of adult basic 
education and training needs.’° In addition, the National Training Program 
has little influence on the development of qualified university graduates. 


In the past, Federal Training Programs have had an emphasis on providing 
opportunities for unemployed workers and the employment disadvantaged, 
rather than on the retraining or upgrading of employed workers. 


The National Training Program, complemented by a major Skill 
Development Leave initiative, should put in place a strong education and 
training response to change for both working and non-working Canadians. 


2.5.2 Satisfying Access and Equity Objectives 


People need to develop a solid foundation in literacy; familiarity with 
numbers and scientific principles; and an analytical ability and 
communications skills; creating a base which permits them to adapt quickly 
and absorb the new, industrial skills that will be required. This direction 1s 
confirmed when experts describe the kinds of skills that will be needed, for 
example, by office workers in the “Information Society”; the ability to 
conceptualize, integrate, apply logical direction to processes, and 
communicate.'! 


A significant number (4 million) of adult Canadians require upgrading to 
even basic levels of literacy and numeracy. People will need to become 
involved in the process of researching, designing, developing, producing, 
implementing, marketing, servicing, and using microelectronics applications. 
A major re-education task to provide required levels of technological 
understanding, knowledge and skills must be faced. Women and young girls 
in our society, because of traditional norms, have not been encouraged to 
pursue the development of the mathematics and science skills, necessary for 
full participation in the emerging world.’ 
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2.5.3 The Providers of Adult Education 


Opportunities for adult education are varied and widespread. The list of 
both formal and informal programs is extensive and at present constitutes a 
decentralized but substantial network. Unfortunately, the strength embodied 
in the range, diversity and numbers of suppliers is also its weakness. The 
parochial and decentralized nature of most formal educational] services, while 
often responding in an effective way to local needs, is fraught with 
fragmentation, duplication, omissions and waste. 


Learning and the Workplace 


Some employers have, often out of necessity, assumed an employee 
educator responsibility as a direct cost of doing business. The scope of 
employer education now goes much further than in the past, in order to: 


¢ compensate for the perceived inadequacies of traditional entry level 
education; 


¢ cope with social and economic change in the workplace; 
¢ proactively respond to threats of skill obsolescence; 
¢ comply with labour agreements and arrangements; 


¢ prepare employees for changing responsibility and control their 
development; 


¢ maintain a leading-edge, competitive position; 


¢ facilitate cost effective, efficient employee involvement in education and 
training; 


e provide effective trainers and facilitators; 
e fill a gap in the educational service market; and 


¢ link education and training resources with other enterprise groups, 
educational providers and governments. 


Educational Institutions Must Respond to the 
Needs of Adult Learners 


To serve the country and to survive the impact of change, a major shift 
towards a comprehensive lifelong learning strategy is necessary within the 
formal educational setting. 


The demographic impact of declining post-secondary enrolments will be 
great. Empty classrooms are now commonplace at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. Plant, equipment and facilities stand idle, and 
teachers are unemployed at a time when a major portion of the Canadian 
population requires educational services. Training of adults is becoming a 
growth industry, at the same time as some publicly supported educational 
institutions are wilting away. 
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In addition, employers, employees, trade unions and governments are 
investing in training and education for all levels of skills for effective 
participation in work and life. Learning requires new educational approaches. 
Flexibility, co-operation, and adaptability are key to effective involvement in 
these new learning arrangements. 


Adult learning needs must be recognized and barriers to adult 
participation eliminated. The fundamental building block of a labour force, 
sufficiently skilled to meet the demands of technological competitiveness is a 
population with adequate levels of functional literacy and numeracy. 
Moreover, in the context of issues of retraining and recurrent education, the 
fact that less-educated adults are less likely to participate in further training, 
means that attention to adult basic education will be an essential first step. 


A review of barriers to adult learning reveals that situational barriers, 
those related to a person’s circumstances, predominate. A lack of time is a 
major barrier for working adults, particularly for those who have primary 
family responsibilities. Cost is another inhibiting barrier, and this can include 
the cost represented by loss of income and proportionately lower student 
assistance or allowances during full-time study, as well as tuition, travel, 
child care and other related costs incurred in either full-time or part-time 
study. 


Occupational status bears a strong relation to whether a worker has access 
to opportunities for study and training. Researchers have noted that the 
unskilled and the semi-skilled workers, and workers in line operations or in 
clerical support positions have the least opportunities for upgrading and 
retraining. This issue is significant because these are the workers whose jobs 
are most vulnerable to technological change, and who simultaneously are 
most likely to suffer disadvantages already in terms of educational level and 
income. 


Entrance requirements based on formal accreditation, as defined by the 
education system, serve to prevent the educationally disadvantaged from 
gaining entry to further education, so that a “Catch-22’ is created. Such 
people are likely to be discouraged from undertaking any formal training. In 
these cases, barriers of cost, time, and credential requirements interact 
further with dispositional barriers, people’s own belief in whether they will 
benefit from training, and their self-confidence in their own learning ability. 


While opportunities do exist for working Canadians to upgrade and 
retrain, they need to be expanded considerably, and a number of barriers 
need to be eliminated if Canada’s learning environment is to permit the 
flourishing of adult education and recurrent education. 


As the baby boom generation marches its way to retirement, new attitudes, 
skills and abilities will be necessary as an active response to the changing 
nature of work and employment. At present nearly twenty percent of full- 
time university undergraduate students are over the age of twenty and 
predominantly in their forties." 
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One may estimate very roughly that about 80 to 90 percent of secondary 
school leavers, 35 to 40 percent of university graduates and perhaps 20 to 25 
percent of college graduates leave school and enter jobs for which they have 
little or no training.'* These people are prime candidates for educational 
leave. They will need leave in order to secure the training necessary to 
perform in their jobs at a high level of efficiency and effectiveness, and in 
order to acquire the skills necessary to advance to jobs more demanding than 
those they entered initially after leaving school. 


Working adults are creating their own learning opportunities often against 
unthinkable odds. Over the 1974 to 1979 period, part-time degree enrolments 
increased to the extent that Statistics Canada’s recent study refers to part- 
time students as “Tomorrow’s Majority’.!* Most noteworthy is the fact that 
the increasing numbers of part-time students are not only due to 
demographic trends, but also the result of a steadily rising participation rate 
within those demographic trends. 


Canada is losing the contribution of many well motivated citizens who, 
through obsolete skills and unfortunate circumstances, are or will be 
displaced. If these workers are to become productively re-employed, jobs will 
have to become available. Handling those jobs will require training, 
educational counselling, programs, time, and financial assistance. 


Continuing education is now being mandated for relicensure in a number 
of professions (e.g. accounting, medical and pharmacists professions). 
Although mandatory professional continuing education is not yet a solid 
requirement in Canada, groups such as the Ordre des ingénieurs de Québec, 
are organizing approved continuing education activities, in co-operation with 
universities, for their members. The Continuing Education Unit (CEU) 1s 
being used in some instances to record participation in recurrent, non-credit, 
professional continuing education activities. 


Recent changes in the Canada Student Assistance Act extended financing 
to needy part-time students. However, this expansion does not yet effectively 
meet the financial and leave needs of adult working Canadians. Although the 
individual takes responsibility for many of his own needs, other forms of 
assistance must be developed. 
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2.6 A FEDERAL ROLE IN SUPPORT OF LEARNING 


Effective response to the changing work environment in Canada requires 
modification of the federal government role and the development of policies: 
to overcome skill shortages; to accelerate economic growth and development; 
to facilitate industrial adjustment; to promote access, equity and mobility; 
and to encourage a work/education system capable of quick response to a 
rapidly changing Canadian environment. A number of these areas have been 
addressed in the National Training Program and others are being examined 
within this report and also within the context of a comprehensive human 
resource development strategy. 


In ‘From the Adult’s Point of View’, the Canadian Association of Adult 
Education and the Institut canadien d’éducation des adultes state that of the 
federal educational expenditure, which had reached $5.7 billion by 1981, 
more than $5 billion had been spent on adults beyond the compulsory school 
leaving age. 


Responsibility for framing and administering work/education objectives, 
policies, programs and resources is divided among federal, provincial and 
local levels of government; depending on constitutional and historical factors, 
fiscal and administrative capacities, and philosophical values. 


Recently, the lack of a coherent set of inter-governmental relationships in 
work/education, and co-operation for the collective good of all Canadians, 
has promoted a call for a more formal partnership for achieving common 
goals. Such a partnership while recognizing the historical role of each of the 
players requires federal leadership for national priorities, foremost of which 
is economic growth in a highly competitive, rapidly changing international 
climate. 


Against the current backdrop, new work/education policies and programs, 
as part of a comprehensive national human resource development strategy 
are necessary. 


2.7 THE SHARE OF THE PIE 


Public educational and training institutions are now primarily catering to 
pre-employment educational needs of the young. The recent influx of adult 
continuing education students has raised the challenge of adjusting to the 
new clientele groups. For a number of reasons it has been difficult for the 
educational institutions to react quickly to changing labour market and social 
conditions. 
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Some of the constraints which inhibit flexibility and the ease of response to 
changing conditions are: 


e a rigid, internal focus of the University; 


e a lack of sufficient attention to Continuing Education as a means of 
meeting changing needs and as a relatively untapped funding source; 


¢ a need to recognize and incorporate new technology; 
e uncertainty about long-term financing and the allocation of funds; 
e aging plants and facilities; 


* as an outgrowth of student market demands, high pupil/teacher ratios in 
demand areas and also an overloading of space, equipment and facilities: 


¢ a lack of industrial input and co-operation; 


¢ insufficient understanding of available grants and of manpower 
projections; 


¢ insufficient experience with university development for alumni and 
private funds; and 


e a lack of women in non-traditional studies. 


Changing needs require a revitalization of the education and training 
systems if Canada is to maintain a full economic position in the global 
market place. 


2.8 > INNOVATIVE ADJUSTMENT MECHANISMS 


Although the general pace of accommodation of the adult learner in 
educational settings has been extremely slow, a number of innovative 
adjustment mechanisms are being tested. 


Transferability and Portability of Credentials 


A student who has completed three years of study in a four year 
educational program, does not have a formal credential. If this student moves 
to another province and wishes to complete his or her studies, it is often 
necessary to start over near the beginning. Not only is the human loss 
enormous but so is the public funding wasted, when students are not able to 
readily transfer credit between and among Canadian educational institutions, 
and provinces. 


On the other hand, inter-provincial standards; modular recognition; 
competency based testing; credit for previous learning and experience; self- 
paced, career accelerated programs; and the recording of learning . 
involvement through the use of the time based, non-credit, Continuing 
Education Unit (CEU) are being used in a limited way. 
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Counselling and the Availability of Information 


A lack of pertinent information on which to base individual learning 
decision-making often exacerbates the bewilderment of the willing adult 
learner and widens the gap between those Canadians with access to learning 
opportunities and those without. Information overload is now troubling 
everybody and Canadians who were at one time able to make their way 
through the information maze, now are joining the enlarged group of citizens 
in need of sound information and good counselling support. 


Learning-support and life-planning centres are emerging, especially for 
women and native people. These centres are often the hubs of information, 
counselling, support and external contact networks. Instead of the one-stop, 
one-time, take-out, half-hour counselling room service, they provide on-going 
linkages throughout life. The British Columbia Women’s Centre is a 
successful example of such a life-planning centre. Unemployed workers’ 
centres, sponsored by unions and other community groups, are also 
developing in a number of areas. 


A revamped Employment and Immigration Commission Choices network 
of computerized guidance information, expanded and inter-woven with 
effective counselling and support systems, has the potential to serve this need. 
However, it must be stressed that a machine-like, threatening, or 
unconcerned bureaucratic approach will not work. A warm, welcoming and 
helpful environment is required. 


In Trade Union education, union departments, labour councils and 
individual education stewards, counsel, facilitate and support the involvement 
of fellow workers in labour and other education. Studies show that many 
people equate learning with formal education and schooling. Lack of success 
in school often leads to lack of willingness to participate in later life. Non- 
threatening learning in a friendly environment may provide a bridge to new 
individual motivations to learn. Some of the United Auto Workers education 
programs include not only the worker but his or her family, and studies 
additionally embrace such areas as basic household economics. The learning 
involvement of many of these people is supported by a one cent an hour 
contribution to a paid educational leave fund, while others are supported 
from union dues. While the UAW is currently the only union with a year- 
round education centre in Canada, many others have worked out programs 
based on their own needs and possibilities. One of the most active fields of 
union education is staff training, in which several public and private sector 
unions (including the Public Service Alliance and the United Steelworkers, 
among others) have been leaders. 


Frontier College and voluntary tutoring programs have shown that with 
limited resources and the commitment of ‘Canadian to help Canadian’, much 
wider learner literacy and numeracy is possible. With one in five Canadians 
needing this helping hand a national mobilization of assistance is required. 
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Linkages Between Work and Learning 


The rapid advent of new technologies and the restructuring of the world of 
work calls for an inter-weaving of work, learning and life. An internal focus 
that keeps the university away from the community is not functional. State- 
of-the-art equipment and knowledge are now often in the workplace and not 
in the formal educational setting. Increasingly co-operative arrangements 
between business, labour and educational enterprises are required. 


The co-operative model of alternative work and education modules is 
extremely successful from the point of view of all involved parties. The 
student spends, for example, four months in the formal educational setting 
and four months in the industrial setting, alternating until he or she 
completes the degree or certificate requirements. Although this model was 
originally set up in the applied science area, it has been expanded to include 
other program areas and new design innovations. Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute has recently tested a career accelerated learning model, which 
enables teachers with redundant skills to receive credit for their previous 
degree learning and to develop their abilities in the computer science area in 
an accelerated and linked with industry fashion. Co-operative and graduate 
co-operative programs, apprenticeships and career accelerated learning 
models, provide the individual with the opportunity to test future work 
involvements while simultaneously financially supporting his or her own 
studies. They allow the employer to test the potential for that individual 
within that particular enterprise and the educational institution to be 
financially viable while at the same time responding to the learning needs of 
Canadians. 


Industrial Research Parks are being established adjacent to college and 
university campuses. The application of academic research, sharing of state- 
of-the-art equipment, faculty and employee inter-changes, and work and 
learning linkages are occurring. In most of these arrangements, either formal 
or informal, paid time-off facilitates the flow between the pure and applied 
environments. 


Sector industrial training consortia, supported by delivery linkages to local 
educational institutions are an increasingly common response to the changing 
needs of industry. Recently a high-tech learning consortium was established 
in the Ottawa-Carleton area. The company with the most experience ina 
defined area assumes a lead educator role for the other companies. The group 
is linked to the University of Ottawa, and short-term courses and full 
graduate degree programs are being offered on-company-site, utilizing 
advanced audio-visual technology, at hours convenient to the workers. 
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Employers have become educators to the public. The entrepreneurial 
educator must respond to market forces and buyer needs. Although some 
Charlatans and showmen are in the ‘education business’, many very capable 
consultants are venturing into the more responsive marketplace. Companies 
such as Honeywell and General Motors have established schools and are even 
granting degrees. 


The University of Waterloo, in addition to an extremely successful co- 
operative education program has pioneered self-paced modular 
correspondence programs. Effective distance delivery is critical in a country 
the size of Canada, if Canadians in remote areas are to have access to the 
educational opportunities guaranteed to them as Canadian citizens. 


Professional associations are also recognizing the recurrent educational 
requirements of their dispersed membership and are attempting to respond in 
a planned and programed way. Television, inter-active video, and satellite 
equipment have the potential to transcend provincial boundaries and to reach 
all Canadians. The implications for inter-provincial educational standards 
and co-operation are great. 


Scheduling and Recognition of Adult Learning Needs 


Weekend colleges, all program availability, on-site delivery, accelerated 
programs, distance delivery, career ladders, credit for previous learning, and 
a general market responsiveness to the learning needs of adults is becoming 
apparent in the Canadian community college setting. Generally this has not 
been the situation in the university. Full program offerings, convenient course 
scheduling, the use of support facilities such as the bookstore, laboratories 
and counselling support services, and excellence in teaching have not been 
readily available to the part-time adult student in the Canadian post- 
secondary setting. 


The adult student brings a wealth of experience and understanding to the 
learning environment and presents new challenges and opportunities for the 
formal educational providers. Their response can either be a reactive or 
proactive rejection or acceptance of this New Majority. 
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2.9 TOWARDS THE FUTURE: A FRAMEWORK OF 
COLLABORATION FOR LEARNING 


The pressing social, economic and political concerns, the magnitude of the 
task, and the nature of the issues, all point to the need for a learning model 
developed by adult learners, employers, trade unions, educators, voluntary 
agencies, and governments. Necessary considerations in developing the 
framework for this new learning model include the following: 


Building on Adults own Learning Abilities 


In spite of inhibiting barriers, considerable numbers of adults do 
participate in formal education and training, and are doing so on an 
increasing, although still insufficient scale. Adult activity in self-directed, 
informal learning is becoming universal.'° Adults make deliberate and 
determined efforts to increase their own knowledge. Canadians value 
economic security and the ability to do a good job.” They equate effective 
education and training with their capacity to achieve these goals.'® The 
educational system and public policy must build on this powerful base of the 
Canadian desire to “learn a living”. 


Training the Trainers 


Adults are a heterogeneous learning group in terms of age, and previous 
experience in education, work, and life. Individualized instruction and self- 
paced learning are necessary. The adult educator, facilitator, counsellor, or 
delegate must respond with a distinct and individualized approach to the 
adult learner. 


Opportunities for educating specialists in adult education are few and 
fragmented. Only six universities in Canada offer graduate courses in Adult 
Basic Education.'° 


Training courses in continuing education program administration are 
required.”° The Canadian Labour Congress and a number of its unions and 
provincial federations have been very active for the past few years in training 
a growing, but still insufficient, number of both staff and workplace 
educators. 


Many of the personal qualities embodied in a good elementary or 
secondary school teacher transfer to a good adult educator, however the 
content, curriculum and teaching methods for adult students are very 
different from those for young people. An adjustment of focus to adult and 
continuing education, within faculties of education is prudent. If models of 
flexibility and response to adult learning needs are indeed appropriate, adult 
education faculties and schools are the place to start. 
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In a technologically dynamic society, those skilled trainers who are 
working in educational institutions require opportunities to keep their 
technical and industrial skills current with changes in industry. Trainers in 
industry, on the other hand, need opportunities to keep abreast of current 
training techniques, technologies and adult learning methods. 


The demand for specialists in the education and training of adults will 
grow with the growth of recurrent education. Preparing and supporting the 
development of such specialists will be critical in human resources planning 
over the next two decades. 


A Task for Educational Institutions: Re-thinking Objectives to Meet Adults’ 
Needs 


The existing education and training institutions have the, physical capacity 
to meet the needs for adult education and training but, do they have the 
energizing initiative to develop new and deliberate responses to meet the 
specialized learning needs of adults? 


A re-thinking of organizational structures and practices in light of new 
objectives is required. Scheduling, residency requirements, mature admission 
standards, recognition of previous learning and work and life experience start 
to address these concerns. When adult and continuing education become 
incorporated into the mainstream of educational service, innovative delivery 
models will become standard. 


Beyond the Institutions: Re-thinking the Structure of the Education System 


In a society where people are likely to be electronically shopping, banking, 
working, and exchanging information, from computer terminals in the home 
and elsewhere, the centralized industrial model of education is untenable. 
Community based groups will increasingly identify needs, plan, develop, and 
deliver services. A decentralized, self-choice, approach is explicit in the 
philosophy of adult education. 


Planning for Flexibility: The Need for a Collaborative Framework 


Canada and Canadians are in a difficult transitional phase. The effects of 
the decline or disappearance of jobs are evident. New types of industry and 
new types of jobs are not clear. In view of the Science Council’s warning that 
‘Tomorrow is Too Late’?! we must begin to plan education and training 
opportunities to meet adult learning needs. 
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One step already undertaken is to design and formulate projection systems 
that are flexible and capable of anticipating change as it occurs. A close 
collaboration between the projection system designers and major sectors is 
essential. Regular, informative, and co-operative contact between sectors 
must be carried into educational program planning at the regional, local, and 
institutional level. In order to fashion change, a new model of deliberate 
partnership between the formal and informal components of the current 
education and training system is required in support of lifelong learning. 
Generic skills, the core family skills on which specialized training can be 
added, is an extremely important consideration. 


Bridging or Adjustment Mechanisms to Assist Adult Learners 


Opportunities are limited, barriers are significant, yet the need is pressing 
for individual Canadians to develop, add to, and improve their knowledge 
and skills. Policy-makers must focus on bridging mechanisms to help 
Canadian adults participate effectively in the transition to a new working 
context. 


Into all of these endeavours, enter the practical considerations of time and 
money. The concept of skill development leave is a significant issue for 
consideration in this new learning environment. 


2.10 IMPLICATIONS FOR CHANGE 


The implications for change in this section, have been considered by the 
Skill Development Leave Task Force. Design principles in response to these 
needs have formed part of the structure for the evaluation of mechanisms and 
options proposed by the Task Force in Part III. These needs are: 


To Provide Access and Equity 


e skill development must not be bound by traditional institutions, literally 
or figuratively; 


¢ a majority of Canadians do not go on to post-secondary education. 
Provisions must be made enabling them to learn at various stages 
throughout their lives; 


* some predictions are that as much as 40 percent of Canada’s work force 
will need retraining or upgrading before 1990. Opportunities must be 
expanded and barriers removed quickly; 


¢ barriers to adult education are situational; lack of time; expense (tuition, 
travel, child care); and formal entrance requirements; 


° community colleges have proved to be more adaptable than universities; 
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¢ coincident with the demand for a highly skilled, adaptable work force is 
the fact that one in five Canadians is functionally illiterate: 


¢ the workers most vulnerable to technological change have the least 
opportunity for upgrading or retraining themselves, these include the 
unskilled, semi-skilled, clerical and line workers: 


° a basic entitlement to free elementary and secondary education, 
regardless of age and past formal education is required; and 


¢ a major task will be the provision of basic required levels of 
technological competency and understanding. 


To Promote Mobility and Portability 


¢ new strategies are required to meet the learning needs of the future 
including: flexible training/education/work arrangements; and 
transferability of skills. 


To Develop Co-ordination 


¢ within this spectrum of lifelong learning, training by employers becomes 
part of the educational system; 


¢ shortages are to be expected of people to teach in the high-demand 
areas; 


¢ the lack of coherent inter-governmental relationships involving work and 
education is a great problem; 


e public educational and training institutions are proving to be too 
inflexible to react quickly enough to changing labour market and social 
conditions; 


e learning-support and life-planning centres which have emerged for 
women and native people can serve as models for a revamped network of 
Employment and Immigration information and counselling stations. The 
scale must be carefully kept non-bureaucratic and inviting. Those who 
have not enjoyed a good experience with their schooling are likely to be 
turned off by any bureaucracy surrounding skill development efforts; 


¢ the co-op system utilized at some universities is a very adaptable, helpful 
model; 


e the methods for effectively teaching adults are different from those used 
to teach elementary or secondary school. Faculties of education need to 
adjust the focus to accommodate increasing numbers of adult learners; 
and 


¢ we need a new partnership between the formal and informal components 
of the present education and training system. 
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To Encourage Involvement 


skill development must be self-motivated: 


the learning environment, which certainly includes teaching personnel, 
must be seen as adaptable and inviting; 


learning objectives will be negotiated between employer and employee 
but then the worker charts his own course to that goal; 


though skill development is a relatively new idea at present, as 
generations pass, the idea will further evolve into that of lifelong 
learning, a cradle to grave involvement: and 


Canadians are already recognizing the relationship between education 
training, and keeping themselves employed. 


b) 


To Improve Coverage 


an increasing demand for a highly skilled, highly versatile and adaptable 
work force; requires workers who are resourceful and adept at problem 
solving; 


a scarcity of skilled people in so-called bottleneck areas can contribute to 
inflationary pressures; and 


the National Training Act, in concert with new national Skill 
Development Leave initiatives, hold the potential for a comprehensive 
work and learning strategy for Canada. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


EXPERIENCE WITH EDUCATIONAL 
LEAVE 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE WITH 
EDUCATIONAL LEAVE 


3.1 INTRODUCTION: ORIGINS AND EVOLUTION OF THE 
CONCEPT 


3.1.1 Historical Background: The Concept Is Not New 


Absence from the workplace on a temporary basis for educational purposes 
is an accepted phenomenon around the developed world. In many countries 
the general education or industrial policy encourages continual upgrading, 
retraining or updating whether by voluntary adult education activities: 
apprenticeships; industry provided training; tuition aid plans; trade union 
training; in-service training for public servants; government labour market 
training schemes; sabbatical leaves (mainly for teachers of upper ranks or 
professionals); or by educational programs within the military establishment. 


Similarly, emerging concepts of lifelong learning, éducation permanente or 
recurrent education are part of a global movement to extend even further 
learning opportunities to adults. Any discussion about educational (or skill 
development) leave in the international community must be considered 
within the broader economic, social, and political context of existing adult 
education philosophies and systems; of labour market policies; and of 
changing conditions in working life. 


In Western European countries the adoption of recurrent education 
legislation, the broader antecedent of educational leave, was preceded by 
considerable joint discussion by representatives of labour, business and 
government even prior to World War II. Indeed, national legislation 
commonly appeared when a government stepped in to recognize, replace or 
extend agreements already existing between national union and employer 
bodies. National legislation embodying the principles of recurrent education 
had been passed in the United Kingdom in 1964, in France in 1971, in Belgium 
in 1973, and in Italy in 1970. 


General acceptance and promotion of the concept of paid educational leave 
has been stimulated at various times by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Organization of 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), the Council of Europe, 
and the International Labour Organization (ILO). 


As early as 1965 the International Labour Organization (ILO), an agency 
composed of representatives of governments, employers, and trade unions, 
adopted a resolution in favour of paid educational leave', and between 1965 
and 1968 the Council of Europe undertook a first international study of the 
issues involved. This was followed in the late sixties and early seventies by 
further discussions in the OECD and UNESCO institutions of the broader 
concept of recurrent education. Educational leave emerges from that process 
as one of the major policy initiatives or instruments to help realize the idea of 
recurrent education. 
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As J.M. Luttringer expressed it, paid educational leave was seen to be ‘one 
of the keys to the transformation of the present educational system into a 
system of recurrent education which will enable people to alternate periods of 
productive activity with periods of education and training throughout their 
lives.’ 


3.1.2 The International Bodies: Further Impetus ILO 


While the concept of educational leave is not new and has existed in 
various forms for many years, for certain segments of the working 
population, new dimensions to the concept were introduced via the Paid 
Educational Leave Convention 140 and Recommendation 148 adopted by the 
International Labour Organization (ILO) in 1974 at its 59th session (for 
complete text, see Option 10.2.3). 


In the Convention, paid educational leave is defined as, “leave granted to a 
worker for educational purposes for a specified period during working hours, 
with adequate financial entitlements.”’ Member states are to formulate and 
apply a policy to promote “by methods appropriate to national conditions and 
practice and by stages as necessary” the granting of paid educational leave 
for the purpose of “training at any level; general, social and civic education; 
and trade union education”’. 


The Convention is general and flexible with regard to the content of a 
country’s Paid Educational Leave policy, in that the mechanisms by which 
the provisions and financing arrangements are to be made are left to 
whatever means is “consistent with national practice” (laws and regulations, 
collective agreements, arbitration awards). The Convention provides for 
wide-ranging Paid Educational Leave policies as it places no priority on the 
type of educational leave (vocational, union, or general); on the initiation of 
leave (includes leaves both at the employer’s and worker’s request); on the 
amount of wage reimbursement other than adequate (may be full or partial); 
or on the centre of responsibility for financing the policy. All these key 
elements are left to the discretion of the ratifying members. To date, some 
eighteen member states have ratified ILO Convention 140. Canada is not 
among them. 


One important aspect of the ILO definition is the stipulation that 
educational leave requires continuation of pay. According to the ILO 
Recommendation on the same subject, the financial entitlements should 
include not only wages but also continuation of other benefits such as 
pension, seniority, etc. The Convention also allows for special provisions 
toward particular categories of workers who may not easily avail themselves 
of the general Paid Educational Leave provisions established, for example: 
workers in small enterprises, in isolated areas, in seasonal jobs or shift work, 
or in difficult family circumstances. 
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The ILO based the need for paid educational leave on the assertion, in 
Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed by the 
_United Nations, that “‘everyone has the right to education”; however, the 
ILO Resolution for example, speaks of educational leave for workers alone, 
that is people in paid dependent employment and thereby excludes 
homemakers and the independently employed. The distinction between 
educational leave as a right of all members of society or just the employed 
ones was seen to be counter-productive by some governments to the broader 
policy aims of the recurrent education movement; and the notion of a right as 
such to Paid Educational Leave does not appear in the Convention. 


UNESCO 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is also the starting point of 
the 1976 UNESCO Recommendation on the Development of Adult 
Education. 


The Recommendation asserts that “the access of adults to education, in 
the context of life-long education, is a fundamental aspect of this right to 
education’. On the question of educational leave, the UNESCO 
Recommendation declares that, “adult education programs for the 
improvement of technical or professional qualifications should, as far as 
possible, be organized during working time and in the case of seasonal work, 
during the slack season’’. It recommends that measures should be taken 


“to promote the granting of educational leave during working time, 
without loss of remuneration or subject to the payment of compensatory 
remuneration and payments for the purpose of off-setting the cost of 
the education received .. . to protect the employment of persons thus 
assisted.” 


It refers specifically to those employed in sectors where rapid technological 
change is taking place or those threatened with being laid off. It recommends 
adequate allocation of public funds for adult education purposes, which 
should include, compensation for loss of earnings, tuition and accommodation 
and the travel costs of trainees. The Recommendation, although not an 
international binding agreement, constitutes an official document adopted by 
the General Conference of UNESCO. On November 26, 1976 the one 
hundred and sixty member Conference, including Canada, voted in favour of 
adopting the recommendation. Member states have been asked to report to 
the General Conference on their efforts to implement the principles. 
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Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 


The OECD through its Manpower, Social Affairs and Educational 
Directorate and through the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation 
(CERI). has studied the developments in educational leave and related topics 
Im various working documents. The problems of educational leave are 
considered in the context of OECD's program on recurrent education, and as 
a result there is a strong emphasis on educational leave as an individual right 
of all adults. The OECD advocates that member states develop educational 
leave policies as part of the overall strategy to implement recurrent 
education. 


A number of OECD countries are now either directly or indirectly 
furthering national schemes of recurrent education. This involves some 
restructuring of educational systems, strengthening the conceptual and 
organizational links between adult education and employment, and making 
greater provision for adult education. The concept of recurrent education has 
been vigorously promoted by OECD because of a concern, on one hand, that 
equal educational opportunities be available to all adults and, on the other, 
that higher productivity and full employment be fostered. 


OECD studies point to the conclusion that in addition to extensive 
occupational training programs, it is important to reinforce and intensify 
non-formal and informal modes of learning. 


The three main desiderata postulated by OECD for a policy of recurrent 
education are: that individuals, at the end of compulsory schooling, should 
have the right to defer the continuation of their education up to higher levels, 
to times of their own choosing, together with the right to re-enter the 
educational cycle: that individuals should have the right to such occupational 
training as may be required to enable them to upgrade their job, to change it 
or to find a new one should they become redundant; and that positive 
measures should be taken to ensure that the expansion of adult learning 
opportunities should not accentuate inequalities. 


The Council of Europe 


The Council of Europe published the first report on educational leave in 
Europe in 1969 and produced subsequent studies on related topics in 
éducation permanente and adult education. The Council promotes the 
concept of education permanente as a post-industrial concept, anticipating to 
some extent. the transition from the industrial society to the post-industrial 
society and to international co-operation. In November 1981, the Council of 
Europe adopted the Recommendation on Adult Education Policy, advocating 
that the governments of member states, in implementing their policies for 
adult education. consider among other factors, progressively integrating, 
‘adult education in a comprehensive system of permanent education by 
developing at all levels of education approaches and methods that can be 
used by adults in order to meet the diverse educational needs which arise 
throughout their lives - - .”. 
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This Recommendation follows from these documents: the endorsement of 
the principles of continuing education by the Standing Conference of 
European Ministers of Education in 1975; the Symposium on A Permanent 
Education Policy Today, held in Vienna in 1979; the discussions at the 1980 
conference on Adult Education: Prospects for the 1980s; and the final report 
of the Development of Adult Education Project (Council of Europe). 


As a result of the pioneering efforts of the ILO and the studies and 
advocacy by international bodies such as UNESCO, OECD and the Council 
of Europe, leave for education has been endorsed as a new labour right in 
many European countries. Some of those passing educational leave 
legislation in the past decade include France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, Austria, and Belgium. 


3.1.3 The Debate: Whose Right is it? 


A contentious issue critical in the evolution of the concept has been the 
relative rights of the employer and employee in determining the conditions of 
leave for education, as there are differential perceived benefits arising from 
whether the leave is employee or employer initiated. 


Employers’ organizations and trade unions throughout Europe have 
steadily developed their arguments for and against educational leave over the 
past two decades. Regardless of the political differences in such countries as 
Austria, West Germany, Sweden, France, or Italy, the arguments of 
principle from both employers and trade unions are largely interchangeable 
among the countries. 


Employers 


The universal existence of employer sponsored programs constitutes a form 
of educational leave which is exclusively vocationally oriented. In his report 
Konrad von Moltke estimates that in most industrialized countries between 
five and ten percent of the work force are currently exposed every year to 
some kind of vocationally related training provided at the expense and 
request of their employer.’ 


As early as 1927, Marks and Spencer, a huge retailing empire in the 
United Kingdom, opened its first training centre. By the early 1930s all of the 
large oil companies in the world had initiated training programs of various 
kinds. Any country with large scale industry by the mid-1930s had 
experienced industrial and commercial Paid Educational Leave on a 
substantial scale.* 
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Employers’ organizations have been typically in favour of educational 
leave in principle, but they distinguish between leave benefitting the 
organizations and leave benefitting the individual, and tended to favour the 
former. Invariably employer groups argued that since they must assume a 
substantial share of the financing of Paid Educational Leave systems, their 
needs should receive priority. Employers’ organizations have tended to 
emphasize the cost factor and the limited ability of the economy in general 
and of industry in particular to carry the burden of additional expenses for 
social or educational policies. 


In the Common Market countries there has been an effort to equalize 
these burdens, since they are viewed as factors in the relative, competitive 
position of enterprises. Although they are often partially subsidized through 
labour market programs, the reality of in-service training programs of 
industry must be taken into account in any discussion of education leave 
policies, as they provide a broad base of intervention relative to changing 
conditions of work. 


Unions 


As a result of the increasingly wide-spread use of vocational training made 
by employers for their personnel, particularly in large firms where trade 
unions were powerful, training became a collective issue for negotiation. 
Once training took on the trappings of a labour right, educational leave 
became the prerequisite for exercising that right at the bargaining table and 
was viewed as a fringe benefit and a cost factor in the employment policies of 
industry. 


The role of trade unions in initiating and sustaining the debate on Paid 
Educational Leave is a common feature among the European countries now 
implementing a Paid Educational Leave Policy. The argument put forward 
by the trade unions emphasized the need for making adult education 
available to union constituents, underprivileged groups who were not 
presently benefitting from in-service programs, that is blue-collar and low- 
status white-collar workers. Also, their arguments stressed the need to 
educate their members to be effective participants in the decision-making 
processes in industry, and the desirability of maintaining the work force at a 
high level of mobility. 


Most of the industrialized countries by now have policies providing for 
training of trade union officials on company time, with the cost of courses 
borne by the trade unions, by employers, or by public funds. After trade 
union officials and members of work councils were provided with educational 
leave benefits, the unions moved to extend this benefit to a larger group of 
workers. 
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The special role of the unions in establishing educational leave policies is 
also reflected in their heavy involvement, including Canadian Union 
representatives, in the process by which the ILO reached its decision on the 
convention concerning educational leave. Unions have been the prime movers 
throughout the discussion process and their arguments must be seen in the 
context of a strong class consciousness, often combined with an ideological 
view of society and the intention of initiating fundamental change, the 
objective being democratization of the workplace. 


One might readily conclude that in the absence of strong trade union 
pressure, paid educational leave programs would not have been adopted in 
Western Europe, just as these unions successfully lobbied for free universal 
primary education many years ago. 


In most instances (France, Germany, Sweden, Italy) legislative 
interventions in favour of educational leave have taken the form of providing 
guidance and co-ordination to the negotiating partners, while leaving 
substantial discretion to the parties concerned. 


The attitude of the various sectors of economic life throughout the debate 
could be generally characterized by skepticism on the part of employers, 
caution on the part of governments and stimulus on the part of unions. J.R. 
Gass, former Director of CERI sums up the developments: “Based on 
initiatives by progressive employers and under pressure from trade unions, 
combined with some government action, leave during working hours for 
educational purposes has now been accepted as a matter of private initiative 
and public policy in many countries, particularly in Europe.’ 


3.2 A REVIEW OF CURRENT APPROACHES TO EDUCATIONAL 
LEAVE 


3.2.1 An Overview 


Rising from different traditions and cultures, policies and programs for 
implementing educational leave do not necessarily take different forms and 
methods from one country to another. Not only is there much diversity in 
structure and mechanism but there is also diversity from country to country 
in the degree of development of the concept. In the more economically 
advanced countries adult learning activities are expanding, whereas in the 
lesser developed countries resources for education are being used primarily 
for the more urgent problem of providing an adequate initial education to 
their citizens. 
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Notwithstanding national differences in systems of education; historical 
developments in the employment sector and in industria] relations; and in the 
political aspirations of governments and the thrusts of social forces, there are 
also some common elements regarding the development and implementation 
of an educational leave policy. 


During the late sixties and early seventies, most of the Scandinavian and 
many of the Common Market countries recognized the need to plan for 
comprehensive national human resources policies. Employment measures 
were introduced which directly or indirectly strengthened the employer 
sponsored forms of training (e.g., apprenticeship). In the decade past, most 
adult vocational training activities in Europe were carried out under the 
stimulus of growth and a need for skilled manpower, and in an atmosphere of 
attempts to harmonize the various demands of workers, employers, and 
society with regard to training for the work force. 


The diverse national educational leave systems have very similar 
intentions, regardless of the way in which the right to educational leave 
originated, whether the mode of introduction was through broad industry- 
wide collective agreements alone as in Italy, legislation alone as in Belgium, 
or various combinations of the two as in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France and Sweden. 


Objectives 


The dominant objective or general purpose common to most countries is 
often the view of paid educational leave as an instrument for adult vocational 
training in a changing society, to utilize the resources of the educational 
system in strengthening the industrial base. 


The primary intention in industrialized countries continues to be to use 
paid educational leave as one among many interventions to meet changing 
labour market needs and to minimize unemployment. Other measures 
include: incentives for industries to conduct in-house training; wage subsidies 
to firms for hiring or retraining certain categories of workers; work sharing; 
and publicly subsidized training for skills upgrading. 


In addition, some paid educational leave provision for officers or work- 
place representatives of labour organizations has been widely recognized in 
all European countries, and health and safety education is receiving more 
attention under paid educational leave programs, particularly in the United 
Kingdom and Scandinavia. 


Most recently another objective has come to the fore in several countries, 
using paid educational leave as a mechanism for equalizing educational 
opportunity, giving everyone (including the unemployed) access to training 
and education, whether that be a second chance at basic education, or 
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courses preparing housewives for employment. In Germany in particular, 
paid educational leave is justified on social grounds for the educationally 
deprived and is not seen exclusively as a manpower solution. Educational 
leave in Germany, as regulated by a number of the Lander (Provinces) or by 
collective agreement, is intended primarily to promote civic/social education. 


In contrast, Italy and Belgium focus on access to forma! basic educational 
upgrading. In Belgium a time credit is available to employees in the private 
sector to pursue social advancement studies, i.e., evening or weekend classes 
preparing students for general educational or vocational examinations. 


Similarly, in Italy the main objective has been one of remedial basic 
education, enabling employees to obtain the school leaving certificate. Under 
the collective agreement concluded in the metalworking industry (covering 
steel, auto, mechanical, electrical and shipbuilding sectors) in 1973 each 
worker was entitled to paid leave for a maximum duration of 150 hours in the 
course of each three year agreement period. Successive collective agreements 
in the agriculture, chemical, publishing, food, rubber, textile, shoe and other 
industries have also negotiated this collective right to educational leave. Since 
1976 workers preparing for the leaving certificate for compulsory schooling, 
and all metal workers, have been entitled to 250 hours, and the time 
entitlement ts likely to increase again in the near future. 


In Sweden, the longer term leave is used for resumption of secondary 
Studies leading to a school leaving certificate, or university entrance, while 
the shorter leave is used primarily to motivate educationally disadvantaged 
people regarding the opportunities and usefulness of training. In France, as 
well, there is a longer training leave leading to occupational diplomas. 


In addition, the French and Italian systems of educational leave contain, in 
their statements of purpose, the intention to reform their educational system. 
In that vein of educational reform, another principal objective, most notable 
in Sweden, is that paid educational leave will ensure the development of 
genuine lifelong education. Sweden in particular, has managed successfully 
to combine the previously mentioned objectives of growth (efficiency, 
productivity) with the objectives of equity. 


The major goals listed above, including a strong orientation toward 
vocational concerns and an emerging stress on equality of educational 
opportunity, provide a broad definitional frame of reference against which to 
present an illustrative, as opposed to a comprehensive or comparative, review 
of the administration and financing of, and experience with, educational 
leave in selected countries. Usage has outstripped the original definition of 
educational leave as provided for in the International Labour Organization 
Convention 140. For example: the concept has now been extended in some 
countries to the unemployed; the retired; homemakers; immigrants; the 
voluntary unemployed, those seeking to change employers; or even the pre- 
empioyed, transition from school to work. 
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In short, educational leave, which had emerged as a ripple on the wave of a 
recurrent educational philosophy re-surfaces from the tides of debate in the 
international arena as a human resource development tool, designed to 
promote economic expansion, international competitiveness, mobility, equity, 
and a harmonious industrial relations environment. 


3.2.2 Design Mechanisms: Cross-country Comparison 


As the paid educational leave practice has Spread, variations in 
mechanisms have occurred with countries using different combinations of 
relatively similar mechanisms. 


The variety of operational structures, found from country to country, 
depends upon the purpose to be served by an educational leave policy. 
Although the specific procedures and regulations regarding implementation 
may vary considerably, the general practice has been to design measures 
which will provide an acceptable compromise between what is perceived to be 
vocationally necessary, educationally desirable, and economically feasible. 


Main Parameters 


The basic format in every country’s educational leave system must address 
the following essential factors: 


e For whom are the leaves intended; workers only, the young, 
professional /managerial, or unskilled? 


e How are they to be obtained or granted; through legislation, collective 
bargaining, or by individual unilateral agreements? 


¢ Who is to exercise control over the right to take leave; the state, 
employer, union or individual? 


¢ What type of leave may be approved; job related vocational courses, 
general education, trade union, or social /civic studies? 


e For how long and how frequently can this leave be taken; day release, 
block release (i.e., short term integration style), or extended as in 
sabbatical (long term alternation style)? 


¢ To what extent will the student be remunerated; wages, benefits, tuition, 
childcare, and related course costs? 


¢ What will be the main sources of financial support; employer, 
government, workers, trade union or contributions from some 
combination thereof? 


¢ Who will be responsible for providing the courses and deciding on the 
selection and curriculum; employers, unions, public institutions, private 
agencies, or combinations of those forces? 


She, 


Right to Leave 


At the international level, countries appear to divide into two groups, those 
where the individual has a right to take leave subject to organizational 
constraints and those where leave is granted on the initiative of the employer 
(CERI, 1976). The extremes regarding the right to educational leave are 
probably best represented by Australia and the United States, on the one 
hand, where educational leave, especially of the paid variety is barely known. 
On the other hand, in France (also Belgium, Sweden, and four Lander in 
Germany) the worker’s right has been established in law, subjected to 
detailed regulation, and frequently paid for. However, the independent right 
to leave, legislated or not, does not necessarily or automatically guarantee the 
right to remuneration, maintenance payments or tuition fees. 


Indeed, in many of those countries upholding the principle of the 
employee’s free choice of training, access to leave is restricted by certain 
conditions. For example, qualifying age limits were set in Belgium (under 
40), in Hesse, a state in West Germany (under 26), and in France excluding 
employees over 60 years. The age restriction has been withdrawn in France 
and is pending reform in the other two jurisdictions. 


A further condition of access relates to an upper limit placed on the 
number of workers who may be on educational leave at any one time ina 
company. 


For example, the ceiling in Italy is often two percent of the work force, in 
France it is two percent for unpaid leave and 0.5 percent for leave paid by the 
employer. 


In addition, employees in France and Sweden must also have had a certain 
length of service in the company before qualifying for educational leave. 


Other conditions impinging on exercising one’s right to leave include, 
previous training as a motive for either granting or denying access, as well as 
the employer’s limited right to postpone taking of that leave. 


Mechanisms for Control: Obtaining/Granting Leave 


France depends heavily on the use of state agencies for the granting and 
controlling of leave, while West Germany relies more on mechanisms arising 
from collective bargaining and the implied relationships between trade 
unions and employers. Nevertheless there are five Lander in West Germany 
which have provided legislation granting rights to leave and, to that extent, 
state agencies are involved. Sweden with the most extensive commitment to 
legislated rights, uses a complex network of multi-partite committees 
involving trade unions, employers, educational agencies, and local 
authorities. Japan has intervened legislatively on behalf of large and small 
employers, though the bulk of the mechanisms are concentrated among the 
large employers and employer groups.°® 
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In Sweden, Belgium, Italy, and the United Kingdom, where there is a very 
close link between the provision of certain types of educational leave and the 
pursuit of formal educational credentials supplied by public bodies, state 
educational agencies are also involved to some degree in the control of leave. 


Financing Arrangements 


The question of priorities and who decides who will participate in 
educational leave is determined to a large extent by who controls or 
influences the flow of funds. In many countries financing arrangements for 
wage remuneration and for course costs have evolved piece-meal, are 
complex, and often require a joint financial commitment from all effected 
parties. The formulae for sharing the expenses vary from one country to 
another. 


The financing of the worker’s wage reimbursement relies heavily on 
contributions from the employing firms, either directly or indirectly, by 
means of voluntary contributions, payroll levies, or through special tax funds. 
A Belgian employer paying the wages of a worker on educational leave is 
reimbursed in full from a special fund set up for that purpose. All employers 
contribute .05 percent of their wage bill and the state contributes an equal 
sum to the special fund. 


The original employer contribution was 0.2 percent of the payroll but this 
was reduced in 1979 because of under-utilization. The ceiling on the wage 
paid to workers using their time credits (up to 28,000 Belgian francs) acts as 
a disincentive for employees with incomes above that amount. Sweden and 
France also impose upper limits on wage reimbursement. In Sweden too, 
there exists a special financial institution funded by both the employers and 
the state, which provides hourly and daily study grants and special study 
allowances to certain workers for loss of earnings while on educational leave. 
The special fund from which grants are paid came into effect in 1976 and is 
financed by the government and by payroll assessment from employers at .25 
percent of the wage bill. This special fund also finances various outreach 
programs (FOVUX) for educational leave conducted by local union 
representatives. Further funding for job-related programs is available 
through the Labour Market Board (AMS) based on use of a 0.5 percent 
payroll levy. 


The combination of a grants/loans mechanism in Sweden is similar to the 
one used for the financial assistance of regular students, and there is growing 
support for some convergence or universality in the financing of all voluntary 
students regardless of their age, whether following full or part-time courses, 
and discounting their domestic, economic or other circumstances. In 
Australia, where the whole issue of paid educational leave has remained 
largely submerged by more immediate concerns over youth unemployment, 
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the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training 
officially recommended, “the main provision for paid educational leave 
should be made by adjustments to present schemes for financial] assistance to 
students.””’ This kind of provision, implying a major role for the formal 
education sector, was selected over the more widespread mechanism of 
introducing a levy on employers, as is the practice in Belgium, France, West 
Germany and the United Kingdom. 


In France, firms are legally required to spend 1.1 percent of annual payroll 
on training. In 1980 the average spent by employers was approximately 1.8 
percent, and the levy is expected to rise to 2 percent soon. This obligation 
may be discharged in several ways: either by payment to state-approved 
institutions of continuing education; or by providing training for their own 
staff either on-the-job or externally, any unused portion being paid directly 
into the national Treasury; or by payment to the Training Insurance Fund 
(FAF) set up by employer’s organizations and trade unions, on a regional or 
occupational basis, as a means of collecting and administering all or part of 
the mandated levies required for training purposes for both wage-earners and 
non-wage earners (e.g., Farmers’ Fund, crafts-persons, and other 
independently employed people). 


The workers will receive full salary only if the course is approved by the 
state or by the joint committees on employment (FAF) and in the case of 
longer term courses (three months or more), the state, and not the employer 
will reimburse the workers’ wages. 


The levy-grant system, whereby levies on firms that do not train are used 
to pay grants to firms which do, was the main financing mechanism in the 
United Kingdom. Industrial Training Boards (ITB) were formed and 
authorized to set a rate of levy against member firms out of which grants 
were paid to those employers who trained satisfactorily. Then, grants were 
discontinued and exemptions from the levy were accorded to firms. During 
the 1970s government public spending on training greatly increased and 
responsibility for administration of the ITBs was transferred from industry to 
government. The levy-grant system of financing did not achieve the results 
anticipated. It was expensive to run as the exemptions sharply reduced the 
income from levy. Industry was not supportive of the mechanism and 
complained about the costs (1 percent of the employer’s wage bill) and the 
complications of the arrangements. In 1980 the government moved to 
dismantle the Industrial Training Boards as the levy-grant mechanism as 
applied did not appear to effect any appreciable increase in training. Instead, 
the government has moved in the direction of reliance on voluntary 
arrangements among firms and industry to defray costs of training for the 
employed. 


In Germany a law was introduced empowering the government to bring a 
levy-grant system into operation (i.e., to assess .25 percent of payroll) if 
insufficient training places were made available in enterprises. Subsequently, 
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the number of places created by employers increased and the levy-grant 
mechanism was never brought into use. Over one-third of German firms offer 
apprenticeship positions which account for substantial amounts of 
educational leave. The law was declared unconstitutional in 1980 and the 
idea of a levy-grant has been abandoned. Levy-grant mechanisms have led to 
satisfactory experiences in France, but not in Britain. 


In summary, the principal sources for recovery of lost wages in all 
countries are: the voluntary employer contribution, particularly for short- 
term job-related leave; the state levy which is often a mechanistic flat rate 
assessed on the firm’s payroll, for courses ostensibly of a more general 
application; and for potentially longer leaves, a compulsory, by legislation or 
collective agreement, employer payment. 


Additionally, some contribution is made by the workers, either directly, 
through travel and associated expenses and earnings forgone, or indirectly, as 
in Germany and Sweden where labour market schemes draw on social 
security and unemployment contributions paid by the workers. In Germany 
employees and employers subscribe 4.0 percent of the wage bill, in equal 
shares, to a fund from which either unemployment benefits or retraining for 
the unemployment can be financed. 


With regard to the non-wage costs of educational leave, in all countries the 
state is the principal source: in Italy through subsidies for transportation and 
textbooks; in Germany through state support of the labour market schemes 
and state subsidies to educational institutions; in France through 
contributions from general tax revenues to the training fund; and in Sweden 
by including educational leave students in the regular education program and 
through state support of the labour market schemes. 


In his report Konrad von Moltke estimated the burden of the total costs of 
paid educational leave in a manner such that, “‘it is probably accurate to say 
that more than 50 percent of the funding for educational leave is provided by 
the state. Employees probably contribute no more than 5 to 10 percent 

... with the remainder coming from employers’’.® 


The granting, financing, and other operational mechanisms influence who 
finally participates in what kinds of educational leave, regardless of whether 
the right to that leave has been legislated or not. The Trade Unions, however, 
frequently have a direct hand in the election of worker students and in the 
curriculum. 
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3.2.3 Effects and Impacts 
Rate of Use 


Reports of experience with paid educational leave in the European 
countries indicate that only a fraction of all those eligible for leave have 
claimed it. 


“Paid educational leave remains a marginal institution in the vast field of 
adult education. Compared with the numbers of workers trained by and in 
the enterprise; of job seekers attending retraining courses; and of workers 
enrolled in evening classes: the annual number of workers taking paid 
educational leave is small, 30,000 in Italy, 20,000 in Belgium and 21,000 in 
France. In Sweden paid educational leave corresponded to 12,800 trainee 
years in 1978-79; in Belgium the special fund is even left with a surplus.’ 


The European evidence so far does not support the initial spectre of large 
numbers of leave-takers leaving their work stations en masse and crowding 
the educational institutions to study philosophy or other subjects of general 
interest. Rather, the cause for concern is that, while the right to educational 
leave has been available for nearly a decade in most European countries, very 
few have made use of that opportunity to initiate any program of study. 
Usage is very low especially when compared with other avenues chosen for 
voluntary involvement in adult education. 


By far, the overwhelming reason for individuals to be absent from the 
workplace for purposes of specific learning was to attend a course 
initiated /sponsored by the employer. For example, in France in 1976 after 
several years of use, some 58,000 people exercised their right to paid or 
unpaid leave, of those 27,000 received paid leave. For the same period some 
1,740,000 people received training in French firms; 400,000 people followed 
correspondence courses; and 250,000 people attended evening classes. These 
figures supplied by Info Centre, a tripartite information body for continuing 
education, reflect similar proportions regarding the relative use of 
educational leave in other countries as well. The maximum participation is 
estimated to be in the order of one to two percent of the labour force in any 
Country.” 


What are the factors limiting the use of educational leave? Why are 
workers not willing or not able to take advantage of educational leave, even 
when that right is legislated? At this juncture it should be noted that usage 
rates, however low, have been slowly increasing over time, notably in Italy, 
although within the past five years that rate of increase in use of paid 
educational leave by employers and employees alike has declined.” 
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Several reasons to explain this under use of paid educational leave have 
been suggested in different assessments of the European experience: 


e insufficient financial support, even in countries like France where there 
is state support for remuneration of the worker-trainee; but because the 
resources come from the overall vocational training budget and are 
limited fewer resources are available for workers on leave, as more and 
more resources are allocated to retraining the increasing numbers of 
unemployed workers; 


°¢ lack of information or counselling about their rights, or understanding 
paid educational leave’s relevance to them. France, Sweden and to some 
extent Italy are the exceptions and unions are noted to play a positive 
role here; 


e unavailability of appropriate adult courses and educators; 

e resistance by employers and co-workers, the employer will be reluctant 
to grant leave particularly for long terms and non-job related courses, 
when the request from a worker to further develop new skills implies 
mobility and perhaps eventual departure from the firm. As well, 
employers are opposed to paying the costs for a long-term leave, because 
in some instances there may be resentment from co-workers who are not 
willing to take over a larger share of the work and replacement costs 
would be high for the employer; and 


e anxiety on the part of the workers for job security, especially during 
times of recession and high unemployment. 


These are the most frequently mentioned factors inhibiting greater use of 
paid educational leave by workers, and their willingness to use it will depend 
upon resolving the above limiting circumstances. 


Participation: Who Benefits? 


The distribution of leave-takers is such that the participation rate is not 
uniform for all groups of workers. Moreover, the conditions under which paid 
educational leave is granted may not enable all workers to take equal 
advantage of it. 


Further evidence from the European experience with paid educational 
leave is that use of leave is primarily the preserve of the already highly 
educated or skilled workers, and those employees with the least formal 
education are the least likely to apply for leave. 


This finding is consistent with many studies which demonstrate a high 
correlation between length of previous, initial education and likelihood of 
participation in further education. It is a problem inherent in all types of 
adult education programs. As well, the variables of income and occupation 
also have an effect on participation. It is not surprising then to find persistent 
similarity in characteristics of participants from country to country: Belgium 
in 1974, 50 percent of all eligible workers received leave, 77 percent men, 44 
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percent women, 78 percent blue collar, 58 percent white collar, 80 percent 
big employers, 20 percent small employers.'2 France in 1979, of those taking 
leave, 18.8 percent were unskilled, 45.7 percent skilled, 23.6 percent 
supervisors, 14.9 percent engineers and managers.'? West Germany in 1980, 
approximately 5 percent of eligible workers utilized the leave, users tended to 
be younger than the average of workers, 65.9 percent men, 35.2 percent 
women, white collar workers predominate two to one.'* The significant 
participation is by skilled and white collar workers in every country but 
Belgium.!» 


The chief occupational groups of beneficiaries appear to be public officials, 
especially in Germany; teachers, and other professionals, foremen and highly 
skilled technicians. Union representatives in all countries have perhaps, the 
best and least job-specific opportunities, for participating in educational leave 
programs. Manual workers, the unskilled and semi-skilled, who exhibit very 
limited participation will be represented in significant numbers by this latter 
group of participants. 


A profile of the average leave-taker, then would be a worker who is male, 
under 40, in middle management or in a skilled technical occupation in a 
large firm, over 1,000 employees. The unintended effects, or those who 
benefitted least from a country’s paid educational leave provisions were 
typically the unskilled manual workers, women, older workers, those in small 
firms and in declining industries. Therefore, it appears that those groups, for 
whom paid educational leave would be an important opportunity, have been 
the least attracted or least able to benefit from the arrangement. 


In reaction to the above finding, Germany, France and Sweden have taken 
legislative and other measures to ensure that paid educational leave is an 
effective avenue open to all groups within society. Realizing that legislative 
action alone will not immediately lead to universal participation, the 
emphasis is presently directed to encouraging the demand for such leave by 
means of an intermediate stage, that of providing information and 
counselling services. 


Information and Counselling 


German concern that all members of a democratic society have the 
opportunity for individual development has led to expansion of paid 
educational leave for selected priority target groups. In Bremen, housewives 
and retired persons are now covered under the Lander (provincial) law; as 
well the independent or self-employed person is legally entitled to paid 
educational leave in yet another Lander. The German federal government 
has decided to sponsor some extensive model programs where the needs, 
interests and motivation of special target groups, such as; young people, 
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migrant workers, women, and un-skilled or semi-skilled industrial workers 
have been studied and evaluated in order to assess the kinds of outreach, 
counselling and course content which can best reach these groups.'* (Note: 
there is no general federal law on paid educational leave, however, there are 
provisions in the federal law that guarantee paid educational leave and full 
wage reimbursement to certain groups; currently these include civil servants, 
judges, worker representatives, salaried physicians and civil engineers 
charged with responsibility for health and security in firms. The federal 
Labour Promotion Law provides educational costs and maintenance 
allowance for the unemployed and those threatened by redundancy who are 
in training programs.) In this way some of the Lander in Germany have 
made special provision for under-represented groups by broadening their paid 
educational leave policy framework. 


However, the responsibility for provision of information regarding the 
educational leave legislation in the Lander has been left largely to the 
initiative of local union groups. It is their responsibility to motivate both the 
members and the works council representative to participate. 


Similarly, in Italy the unions are the only source of information for 
potential participants /beneficiaries. In Germany the information 
dissemination system is neither co-ordinated nor directed at specific 
audiences. In Italy, by contrast, the heavily decentralized union organization 
has been very successful in recruiting workers who had been out of the 
educational system, or those with minimal prior education back into the 
system through offered courses. 


The approach taken in France regarding information dissemination differs 
from that above, as the unions have not been an important source of 
information or motivation. Rather, a public information campaign was 
waged by the government through posters, pamphlets and other major 
promotional efforts. As a result the majority of people were made aware of 
the paid educational leave legislation in France and of their rights under it. 
But that government initiative alone was found to be insufficient in 
motivating participation. The results of an opinion poll taken in France two 
years after the introduction of the 1971 law found manual workers were the 
least informed and needed the most convincing of the value of courses.'” 


The most systematic approach to the problem of recruitment and 
participation is to be found in Sweden. In addition to use of the mass media 
and of the strong trade union organization to provide information, new 
elements of the paid educational leave program, e.g., introducing very short 
initial leaves, were designed to act as a stimulus to attract the non- 
participants to further education, as the government was not satisfied with 
the lopsided composition of the participant body. The special Government 
Committee on Methods Testing in Adult Education, FOVUX, conducted an 
Outreach Program directed towards those with the least education. The aim 
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was to try by means of flexible forms of study and various methods of 
stimulating studies to reach adults with a brief and inadequate education, 
who because of geographic, economic, social and psychological reasons, did 
not participate in adult education.'’ Highly financed recruitment model 
experiments were conducted both at the workplace and in housing areas. 
More than 40 percent of the blue collar workers contacted came to 
participate in a course. The recruitment figure in the housing areas was 
approximately 25 percent. 


At the jobsite, study organizers elected by the work force, and trained with 
the help of a state subsidy, provide relevant information during working 
hours. They are responsible, in particular, for making the most disadvantaged 
workers, in terms of education and skill, aware of the training opportunities 
available. At the regional level the adult education committees, which are 
multi-partite bodies responsible for awarding study grants, are responsible 
for disseminating information and liaison with the study organizers. 


The international experience with participation effects, argues for public 
intervention of using paid educational leave in a positive, discriminatory way 
to draw in non-participants. Otherwise, there is a risk that paid educational 
leave policy may become an instrument which unintentionally produces 
further segmentation of the labour market and serves to widen the equity gap 
rather than help close it. An educational leave policy can have positive 
impact in terms of educational opportunity only if selectively designed to 
benefit the already educationally disadvantaged groups. The Swedish 
experimental outreach program may be a prototype in this respect for the 
future. 


The evidence from the international experience appears to be that as the 
provision of paid educational leave increases, accompanied by government 
investment in information and counselling, then demand gradually rises to 
take advantage of the extended availability. 


More Findings: Duration and Type of Training 


Another pattern which emerges from the European experience with paid 
educational leave is that leave is essentially granted for short durations, one 
to three weeks, and for specific training of a vocational nature. Workers 
demonstrate a greater interest in vocational and career-oriented courses, and 
the financing system tends to favour such effects. It has been demonstrated 
that in those cases where traditional management is the stronger partner, a 
vocation-oriented paid educational leave is the most likely outcome, while in 
those cases where labour is strong and management has a broader perspective 
on the role of training and education, the chances for more general education 
under paid educational leave regulations are very good. 


Paid educational leave that is genuine alternation between work and 
education is characterized by long durations, five months to two and a half 
years full-time study. The employee is away from the job and a replacement 
is hired. This form of paid educational leave usually involves substantial 
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financial sacrifice on the part of the beneficiary. Paid educational leave that 
is an integration between work and education is exemplified by short 
durations, three days to three weeks part-time study. The employee is not 
necessarily long absent from the job, and no replacement is hired. This form 
of paid educational leave is generally granted with near full salary 
maintenance and at no cost, or at minimum cost, to the beneficiary. 


The distinction between alternation and integration is crucial to 
understanding both differences in the benefits and costs of paid educational 
leave, and in its design and objectives. Upward job mobility and career 
redirection require paid educational leave of the alternation type, in which 
substantial educational inputs can be made free of any immediate job 
responsibilities. Leaves of the integration type are sufficient for anti- 
obsolescence education and for skill updating. That is in fact how they are 
used in most cases. 


Alternation schemes require external suppliers of education to provide 
complete programs of study and accepted credentials. But integration 
schemes may rely on in-house training resources as well as external suppliers 
who in turn are often union or professional associations rather than post- 
secondary educational institutions. 


’ 


Paid educational leave of the alternation type is clearly more costly than 
the integration type, mainly because of income maintenance for the workers 
on leave, but also because of higher administrative costs associated with 
negotiating programs with external suppliers and looking after the placement 
of trainees upon completion of studies. Leave plans of the integration type 
usually do not require a replacement of the worker on leave and no additional 
labour cost is incurred.!9 


One apparently reliable source suggests that in France the average leave 
for participants is not more than 20 days per year, with at least 18 months 
required between leaves. This would reduce the average annual leave 
including repeat learners to about 13 to 14 days. The comparable figures for 
Germany are 10 days leave in a 24 month period, or five days annually. In 
either case, the total number of hours available, even if distributed in 
optimum, discrete units, significantly limits the kind of training that can be 
undertaken. For example, it would be possible to take intensive short courses 
to acquire or update specific skills, but major occupational training for the 
skilled trades would have to be extended over several years unless longer 

periods of leave were taken at one time.”° 


For many workers, especially those who have had an adverse experience in 
schooling, the idea of undergoing training seems out of the question. For such 
people the best type of information available is the training itself. In this 
sense the existence of two types of leave, as in Sweden, may help to bring 
training and the workers together. Paid educational leave of short duration 
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offers everyone an opportunity for becoming familiar with adult education, 
without any definite commitment. It only lasts a few hours or days and 
makes it possible for workers to attend brief courses on a variety of subjects. 
Long paid educational leave provides access to courses at schools and 
universities, on a part-time or full-time basis, extending over several months 
or even years. The utilization of short paid educational leave, with limited 
objectives, “de-mystifies’ the idea of training and paves the way for: the 
introduction of training into the social practice of the workers; and the 
undertakings of longer paid educational leave offering social advancement 
and a second chance.?! 


Impact on Education Institutions 


The impact of paid educational leave on the existing educational 
institutions has been different in each country. In France, new private 
institutions were created to provide training services directly to private firms 
for their employees. In Germany, the programs were provided primarily by 
institutions that traditionally had provided adult education and were 
peripheral to the formal education system. In Sweden, since the participants 
are expected to conform to existing arrangements in the post-secondary 
system, there has not been a major effect on the system. 


In France there was no official approval required to operate as a training 
centre because the policy was to create a free market in education and 
training. Many types of institutions were created specifically in response to 
the 1971 law for paid educational leave, with the result that some 
institutions, termed ‘Marchands de Soupe’, abused this legislative freedom.” 


The response of the formal education system, to paid educational leave and 
its potential clientele, has been very weak. In all the European countries the 
educational authorities have been less involved than might have been 
expected, appearing to have little or no commitment to educational leave. 
“Tnstitutionally, they are tied to the system of initial education, 

... politically they view their role as defending the expansion achieved in the 
last fifteen years against competing public expenditures.”?? However, more 
recently, in view of declining enrolments, the educational system is expressing 
a more positive attitude toward paid educational leave. 


France, Australia and the United Kingdom all use various combinations of 
existing public educational agencies: public agencies especially created, such 
as the Skill Centres in Scotland; private commercial agencies, these most 
apparent in France in the last decade; employer-group provided centres; 
single employer provisions; and trade union centres. In Japan, there is 
enormous dependence upon employer-group and employer-provided centres, 
with only a minority making use of the publicly provided centres. The very 
heavy dependence upon publicly provided centres reported in all countries, 
except Japan, is partly a result of the dependence upon conventional 
apprenticeship programs; particularly in West Germany, and in the United 
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Kingdom, where co-operation between industrial training and the public 
educational system has a long and solid tradition. Even in Japan the 
government has been making more use of public agencies in order to provide 
for employees of smaller employers, a problem that presents itself in all of 
the countries surveyed.” 


Nevertheless, the potential and role of the non-formal system for 
responding to new learning needs cannot be overlooked in the application of 
paid educational leave policy. An example of this is the Japanese experience 
with quality circles. In many parts of Europe today, there is a tendency to 
regard the workplace as an appropriate and even necessary milieu for 
education and training. In Lower Saxony, a Lander in Germany, at the 
Volkswagen Company, over 25 percent of eligible workers exercise their right 
to paid educational leave. This is offered as in-service training and 
certificates of completion are granted. The reason for heavy reliance on in- 
service training in Germany is due to a perceived inefficiency in the external 
institutions. The employer work centre is being recognized, more and more, 
as a credible provider of new knowledge. Many large industrial organizations 
at present do function as large learning systems attending to both the formal 
and informal learning processes which arise in their operations. Expansion of 
the workplace as a learning system presents the question of what goals 
educational leave policies are primarily to serve. Are they exclusively 
vocational training and/or general education? It also highlights the question 
as to whether the effects of educational leave policies should more readily 
occur within a labour market and social policy context, or in the framework 
of existing educational policy. 


The general trend in Europe is toward reform of existing educational 
institutions, and the liberalization of curricula, for example to extend the 
choice of courses beyond strictly job-related training. 


Although the intersectoral planning required does not yet exist in most 
European countries, educational leave policies do offer the prospect of 
involving educational authorities in the labour market and in social policies. 
However, to date, most paid educational leave impacts have occurred in the 
context of labour market policy and not education. 
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Impact on the Labour Market 
What is the impact of paid educational leave on the labour market? 


In the past, paid educational leave has been used almost exclusively as a 
vehicle for job-related training. The recent recession has led to the 
prospective use of paid educational leave as a counter-cyclical measure when 
there is a high risk of unemployment. It can potentially become an 
instrument of a full employment policy which takes account of a more equal 
sharing of a limited number of jobs.” 


In Sweden, to qualify for state supported educational leave, individuals 
must be unemployed or their employment must be threatened. As a result, 
the measured unemployment rate 1s artificially reduced as people are 
redefined from unemployment to the education sector, where they are 
counted as not in the labour force.”° 


3.3 FUTURE: IMPLICATIONS FOR CANADIAN POLICY 


3.3.1 Trends and Developments — The Future is Now 


A general review of the diverse European experiences with educational 
leave is helpful in identifying the issues raised, and should provide a frame of 
reference or guidelines for future consideration of such a policy in Canada. 


While the application of paid educational leave policies may have been 
slowed by the current economic downturn, particularly in England and West 
Germany, other countries envision paid educational leave being used as a 
counter-cyclical economic weapon (e.g. Sweden, Holland). 


The prevailing international trend in allocation of responsibility and power 
is towards decentralization, both vertical; from central to provincial and local 
governments and horizontal, from public to private bodies. Since 
participation is voluntary, it is a buyers’ market. Adult needs are diverse and 
vary with local circumstances. Learners must be attracted. 


Canada is faced with problems similar to those of most industrialized 
countries such as; an economic downturn, structural unemployment, skill 
shortages and technological change.The implications of recent world 
developments have emphasized the need to consider paid educational leave in 
the context of unemployment insurance, and general social and educational 
spending. The French Government introduced legislation in January 1982, 
for a system of vocational training for young persons up to the age of 23 and 
for other workers who have been employed for less than two years in the 
preceding five years. The aim is to provide systematic training at various 
levels in occupations by progressing through alternating periods of 
education /study and work training/experience, hence the title of the scheme 
‘Alternance’. Participants will include both employees and jobseekers, the 
latter financed by the state, and the scheme will be funded by government 
grants and revenue from increased taxes on employers. 
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The general employment situation is changing dramatically because of 
rapid technological innovations which will render some jobs obsolete and 
displace many workers. Changes, such as: the demographic impacts of the 
baby boom generation and the increased participation of women in the work- 
place; economic slowdowns; and quality of working life concerns; seemingly 
mitigate against one another with the result that the amount of work 
necessary to maintain the economic process cannot employ all the people 
eligible and willing to work. Increasing emphasis on the potential for active 
human resources planning policies, including training and paid educational 
leave, is needed in order to cope with this profound change in the 
employment situation. Unless a large number of new jobs is created, a radical 
redistribution of work is implied. 


A paid educational leave policy should provide for interventions in the 
traditional cycle of education-work-retirement, and allow for a more equal 
sharing of a limited number of jobs. In this way a type of sabbatical year 
would be extended to all people in the labour force, a concept which today in 
Canada is reserved for only a few privileged groups. In the near future some 
kind of extended paid educational leave mechanism will be essential to deal 
with the emerging new issues of work and non-work time mixtures. 


To enable this mechanism to introduce a new flexibility into the labour 
market, there must be a built-in system of leave credits as studies are 
interrupted by job transfers, childbearing and other responsibilities. 
Moreover, it will be necessary to co-ordinate education and labour market 
policies in order to facilitate a paid educational leave program. 


Consideration of the future role of the formal education system is critical 
to the development of a paid educational leave policy, as the international 
experience found the traditional system incapable of responding adequately. 
The provision for qualified adult educators, active education supporters 
enabled to counsel and encourage others; accessible facilities; relevant 
courses oriented to the adult learner; and flexible schedules to accommodate 
the demand for increasing part-time studies; are essential to a successful paid 
educational leave program. 


Underscoring the practices in the international models described earlier 1s 
the degree to which countries can achieve co-existence of the equity and 
economic goals of a paid educational leave mechanism. The concern is for the 
possible lack of a broad-based paid educational leave policy creating ae 
permanent underclass of ‘technopeasants’. Application of such a policy might 
only serve to widen the gap between the “haves” and “have nots” in the 
realm of job security, income, and further educational opportunity. 


The decision for Canadian policymakers is the choice among which 
measure is to be used to implement paid educational leave; free market 
forces, collective bargaining or legislation. The international experience 
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favours legislation of paid educational leave as an instrument, in principle, to 
reach all people in employment, even with its attendant costs and operational 
problems. While collective bargaining, sector by sector, may be more 
efficient and flexible, only one-third of working Canadians would be entitled 
under this process, as compared with two-thirds of the labour force in Italy. 


In addition, the evidence from offshore favours a close association of all 
the social partners involved, and supports the establishment of a special 
funding system with a decentralized administration. 


3.3.2 Directions for Canada — Which Way to Go? 


In the past Canada has relied to a large extent on immigration to solve its 
human resource needs and therefore has not developed a training and 
educational infrastructure as sophisticated and comprehensive as is found in 
Europe. 


Prior to introducing paid educational leave legislation, Sweden already had 
a well-developed provision for adult education and Germany already had an 
excellent technical/vocational training system, which is why concern in 
Germany's paid educational leave legislation was mainly for non-vocational 
education. Similarly, Japan’s economic success is largely attributed to their 
effective utilization and development of existing human resources. 


The Canadian situation has its own unique characteristics. In addition to a 
fractured, inefficient apprenticeship system and poor initial vocational 
training as compared with its European counterparts, most Canadian 
employers in the past have demonstrated unwillingness to engage in serious 
training despite the availability of government financial assistance. Very few 
companies have systematic employee development programs available to all 
of their employees. 


Canada is different in fundamental ways from Japan. Canada is a nation 
of small businesses, whereas in Japan the majority of workers are employed 
and trained in one huge enterprise where they spend all their working lives. 
Canada has much to learn from the Japanese model in relation to industry’s 
role in training. ““The concept of continuous training in Japan plays a key 
role in minimizing resistance to change. Every employee keeps on training as 
a regular part of the job until he retires. This 1s in sharp contrast to the usual 
Western practice of training a person only when he has to acquire a new skill 
Or move to a new position. Our training is promotion-focused. The Japanese 
employee is trained not only in his job but in all the jobs at his job level, 
however low or high that level is. The concept of ‘continuous training’ goes a 
long way toward preventing the extreme specialization and 
departmentalization plaguing North American business.’ 
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The recent Labour Canada Task Force on Microelectronics reported that 
the average Japanese worker received two and one half times as much 
training on-the-job annually as did the Canadian worker. 


Other countries adopting this same principle that employers accept the 
prime responsibility for training their employees, from both a moral and 
practical standpoint, include France; where recent legislation has been passed 
to this effect; Great Britain; and Germany. The Commission of Inquiry into 
Educational Leave and Productivity found that top German leaders from 
industry, labour and government consider the German apprenticeship scheme 
to be a keystone of one of the most successful economic systems in the world 
over the past four decades.?? 


In Canada, at present, the network of opportunities for skill development 
providers is extensive. It is not uncommon for a high-technology industry like 
Alcan to spend 4 percent of its payroll on training or upgrading, or to find 
the Bank of Montreal, which employs 27,000 people nationally, to be training 
4,000 employees during working hours in order to keep up with technological 
change. Courses range from week-long seminars on personal lending for loan 
officers to a year-long branch administrators’ program designed primarily for 
new graduates. 


In Alberta, the well-established Further Education Councils, and the 
regionalized education programs in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
already provide adult learners with access to local counselling and funding, 
and serve as regional brokerages co-ordinating the community’s learning 
resources (e.g., libraries, school boards and voluntary associations). 


In this era of cutbacks to education and declining enrolments, in some 
cases mature students have helped keep universities solvent. At the 
University of British Columbia part-time students outnumber full-time 
regular students three to one. It has been suggested that colleges and 
universities may well compete with private companies for the adult education 
business dollar. 


Also the media as providers of adult education is being established in 
Canada. For example, the University of Western Ontario set up a satellite 
degree course aimed directly at homebound women. Technology-enhanced 
distance education such as radio, cable television, Telidon, and 
teleconferencing have implications for the equal participation of remote or 
disabled workers. This application would impact heavily on the equity aspects 
found to be deficient in the international experience. Women, natives, the 
handicapped, and the rural worker could all more effectively be drawn into a 
national skill development leave program by use of distance education. 
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The following description of the Canadian union movement activity in 
relation to educational leave is taken from an article by O’Malley in the 
International Labour Review, 1982. In Canada, the regulation of labour 
relations and the power to legislate on labour standards lies mainly, but not 
exclusively, within the jurisdiction of the provincial legislatures. About 
96 percent of the total labour force is covered by this legislation. 


Since 1977-78 the Federal Government of Canada has provided grants to 
central trade union organizations for the purpose of establishing labour 
education programs to enable officers, staff members and potential trade 
union leaders to acquire a more extensive knowledge of the labour movement 
and its goals, and the skills necessary to perform their jobs in the trade union 
movement. Courses for trade unionists are provided by the Canadian Labour 
Congress affiliated unions, the Labour College of Canada, the Canadian 
United Auto Workers, the Atlantic Region Labour Education Centre, and a 
number of other provincial centres as well as private and public sector unions. 


The most often quoted Canadian collective agreement containing paid 
educational leave provisions, and one considered to be significant, is the 
March 1977 Agreement between Rockwell International (Canada) and the 
United Automobile Workers (UAW). It has since served as the basis for 
negotiation of other agreements. 


The number of paid educational leave provisions in major collective 
agreements is increasing. Labour Canada collective agreement statistics for 
March 1980 showed that 9.5 percent of the 1,035 major agreements outside 
the construction industry contained provisions for educational leave with 
regular pay; 8.3 percent for educational leave; 6.0 percent for paid sabbatical 
leave; 9.8 percent for leave for union business paid in whole or in part; and 
56.8 percent for training or retraining not related to technological change. 
Employees in the public sector, 19.3 percent of agreements, were much more 
likely to receive regular pay while on educational leave than those in the 
private sector, 4.5 percent. 


In 1979, 32 major agreements provided for changes in, or the introduction 
of, educational leave provisions. These appeared for the first time in about 
three-quarters of them. 
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There is also evidence of a need for more trade unionists and managers to 
be better trained and educated in a broad range of labour subjects. This may 
influence the further development of both trade union and management 
education and the extension of paid educational leave.*° 


The biggest obstacle to promoting paid educational leave in this area may 
be the federal structure of Canada with the major responsibility for 
education, labour, and health and safety matters residing at the provincial 
level. 


3.3.3. Conclusion 


The fact that an increasing number of Canadian adults are returning to 
school full time, despite significant financial and other barriers, suggests that 
a general right to educational leave would be welcomed and appreciated by 
many. The growing trend toward mid-career change, which is a logical 
concommitant of contemporary socio-economic and demographic conditions, 
suggests that the population is in a state of ‘learning readiness’ for a national 
skill development policy. 


The uncertainty about areas of future economic growth and the changing 
skill requirements of industry; misgivings about the capacity of the formal 
and informal learning structures to adapt; and consideration of the 
experience of the European and other countries with various training 
adjustment models, paid educational leave in particular, will all have 
profound implications for the educational directions and labour market 
policies Canada must take in the very near future if it 1s to: 


® improve the competitiveness of industry; 

e develop its technological potential; 

e bring inflation and unemployment down; 

e bridge the gap between ‘vocational’ and ‘general’ education; and 


e provide equal educational opportunity to all its citizens. 


A quote from Luttringer and Pasquier’s article “PEL in European 
Countries,” 1980, sums it all up in this way: 


“Adjusting vocational training to employment entails not only training 
jobseekers but also paving the way for the retraining of individuals or 
whole groups, facilitating individual mobility, and preparing employees 
to live and survive in conditions of economic crisis.” 
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3.4 INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE — INSUMMARY 


While there is much diversity from one country to another in approaches 
to educational leave, all have very similar objectives. These are: 


e to maximize adult vocational training in a changing society; and 


e to utilize fully the educational system in strengthening the industrial 
base, to meet changing labour market needs, and to minimize 
unemployment. 


Every country which has embarked on an educational leave initiative has 
found that it must address similar program questions: 


e For whom ts the leave intended? 

e How Is it to be granted? 

¢ Who controls the right or approval to take leave? 

e How frequent, and for what duration, is the leave to be? 
e What is the main source of financial support? and 


e¢ Who will provide and select the curricula? 


Such questions will inevitably need to be addressed in detailing a Canadian 
Skill Development Leave Program. 


The general procedure, internationally, for the development of paid 
educational leave has been to design programs which are vocationally 
necessary, educationally desirable, and economically feasible. 


The right to educational leave has been available to workers in most 
European countries for nearly a decade, however, the exercising of this right 
has been limited. Statistics show that people are far more likely to attend 
courses initiated by their employers, than courses offered through other 
agencies. In Italy, 30,000; in Belgium 20,000 (in Belgium the fund for use in 
support of educational leave has been left with a surplus), only a fraction of 
all those eligible for paid educational leave have ever claimed it. Annual 
numbers of workers taking such leave are small. 


Several reasons are offered for the low participation rate of workers in 
educational leave: 


e insufficient financial support; 

e lack of information and counselling; 

¢ unavailability of appropriate courses and of course givers; 
e resistance from employers; and 


e workers anxiety over job security. 
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Many countries, desiring economic and social health, have tried to 
overcome the inertia of people in accessing educational leave. A number of 
these have undertaken to promote the concept in several ways, with varying 
degrees of success. In Sweden, the mass media and the unions were rallied to 
promote special introductory leave programs for those least likely to seek 
educational leave. Experiments were carried out in residential areas and in 
the workplace. The participation rate grew to be 25 percent in the former and 
40 percent in the latter. 


In France a public advertising and familiarization campaign was mounted 
by the government; unfortunately it did not succeed. 


In Germany and particularly in Italy, the unions have succeeded in 
promoting and encouraging educational leave. 


In examining the international experience certain basic design implications 
for Canadian Skill Development Leave options were apparent. Evaluated 
according to a set of basic design principles the following have been 
considered. 


To Provide Access and Equity 


The European experience suggests that educational leave is primarily 
taken advantage of by those already highly educated or highly skilled. Those 
with the least formal education are least likely to apply for such leave. It is 
hoped that an expansion of information and counselling will help alleviate 
some of this problem. 


In Germany particularly, paid educational leave is justified on social 
grounds for those who were deprived of a basic education the first time 
around. Some see it, then, as an instrument for equalizing educational 
opportunity. 


To Develop Co-ordination 


In Italy, educational leave is a negotiated part of the collective agreement. 
In the metalworking industries, for example, workers since 1976 have been 
entitled to 250 hours of paid leave for every three years worked. 


To Encourage Involvement 


The number of paid educational leave provisions in major collective 
agreements is increasing. 


The European model shows that leave is usually taken for short periods of 
one to three weeks for specific vocational purposes. 


The general European trend is toward the reform of existing educational 
institutions. 
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The prevailing international trend in allocation of responsibility regarding 
paid educational leave is towards decentralization. 


To Improve Coverage 


Some countries rely on state agencies for granting and controlling leave; 
others depend on mechanisms arising from collective bargaining. 


During the late sixties and early seventies, the Scandinavian and Common 
Market countries moved toward strengthening employer sponsored forms of 
training. 


To Identify Financial Support 


As one might expect, the more developed countries can devote more 
resources to this kind of recurrent, follow-up education, while the lesser 
developed nations are more concerned with providing the basics, literacy and 
numeracy. 


In Australia, provision for paid educational leave is thought to be best 
handled through present schemes used in providing financial assistance to 
students. This method was chosen over the more widespread mechanism of 
introducing a levy on employers, as is the practice in Belgium, France, West 
Germany and the U.K. 


Interestingly, the United Kingdom has moved away from a levy-grant 
system of financing toward a reliance on voluntary arrangements between 
firms and their employees with industry to defray training costs. 


Non-wage costs of educational leave are picked up by the state: in Italy 
through subsidies for books and travel; in Germany through state support of 
labour market schemes and the subsidy of schools. 


In the Canadian context, a paid educational leave policy should provide for 
interventions in the traditional cycle of education/work/retirement. 
Canadian policy makers must decide which way to implement skill 
development leave: free market initiative, collective bargaining, or legislation. 
The international experience favors legislation. 
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PART II 


PERSPECTIVES 


Introduction to Section on Perspectives 


A major responsibility of the Task Force was to study, analyze and present 
the perspectives of labour, industry, governments and the public towards skill 
development leave. 


Extensive consultations were held with Provincial and Federal government 
representatives, labour union delegates in five regions of Canada and major 
employer associations. The public attitude was determined through a study 
and Gallup Poll conducted by the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
and the Institut canadien d’éducation des adultes, combined with 
information-seeking meetings held in various parts of the country. 


The perspectives reflect the opinions, concerns and suggestions expressed 
to the Task Force members and are presented as perceived and understood by 
each sectoral representative. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


INDUSTRY PERSPECTIVE 


INDUSTRY PERSPECTIVE ON SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT LEAVE 


4.1 PRINCIPLES 


Access to a general education is a basic right that is fundamental to 
Canadian society, and the opportunity to partake of it should be open to 
every citizen. 


The provision of basic education to completion of the secondary level 
(academic, vocational, technical, or commercial) is the responsibility of 
society through its agents: various levels of government. 


Post-secondary education should be available to those who wish it and can 
meet the entrance requirements. Those who benefit have the responsibility of 
sharing the cost. 


Skill development leave is directly related to work and affects people in the 
occupational aspect of their lives while employed. Skill development leave is 
clearly in the continuing /adult education field and benefits vary considerably 
among the individual, the organization and society. 


While the right to participate can be granted, effective participation is 
voluntary and requires an acceptance of obligations and responsibilities. An 
attitude characterized by co-operation, dialogue and understanding 1s an 
absolute necessity if educational leave programs are to benefit and contribute 
to Canadian society. 


4.2 GENERAL EDUCATION: PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 


Governments have already established the right of Canadians to receive 
tuition-free primary and secondary education (academic, technical, 
vocational and commercial) which is fundamental to the development of the 
ability to function in an increasingly complex society. 


Secondary education is a basic requirement for entry to the post-secondary 
level, and is often used by industry as a hiring standard for employment and, 
if not, it later becomes the requirement for skill development and training. 


Basic education, to the completion of the secondary level, is supported in 
whole by the taxpayer and is the foundation for recurrent or continuing 
education. 


A large number of students in primary and secondary education become 
drop-outs (estimated 20-25%). This group accounts significantly for the 
functional illiteracy in Canada and presents a major roadblock to skill 
development and recurrent education. 
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If the foundation is shaky, that which is built upon it will be unsound. 
Governments must exercise the leadership necessary and take the required 
action to ensure that illiteracy is eradicated and a solid base is established to 
support all further education and skills development. 


Industry urges the federal government to co-operate with the provincial 
governments to ensure that the basic educational rights already granted to 
Canadians are not lost by those who, through inequity, have foregone the 
right to participate. Each and every student who leaves school before 
completion of their secondary education should be provided with a continuing 
opportunity to obtain a basic education, free of tuition charge, through part- 
time study or full enrolment. 


4.3 GENERAL EDUCATION: POST-SECONDARY 


In spite of a lack of overall goals and educational policies, Canada’s system 
of post-secondary education ranks among the most comprehensive in the 
world. Through an extensive system of grants, scholarships and loans, many 
qualified individuals have been able to obtain the level of education to which 
they aspire, or for which they qualify, regardless of individual financial 
circumstances. The pragmatic and short-term policies that have achieved this 
high level of post-secondary education in Canada are no longer viable in a 
society which is facing an era of profound change and uncertainty. 


It is recommended that the future long-term development of educational 
policy be placed on a firm, goal-oriented footing. The leadership role rests 
with the Council of Ministers of Education. Business and labour should be 
consulted, and the public given a clear understanding of the importance of 
these goals. 


One of the criticisms most often heard of our formal education system is 
that education and training are not always in tune with labour market needs, 
and the economy is not recovering sufficient return for the huge amount of 
money being spent. A disturbingly high number of graduates do not find 
work related to their needs, if they find work at all. 


Industry recognizes that a great deal of socially useful education takes 
place at the post-secondary level that is not, and should not be, related to 
labour market need. However, based on predictions of future skill shortages, 
the need for greater research and development, and technological 
innovations, it believes that governments must not only intervene in post- 
secondary education in the short term, but establish long-term goals ensuring 
that education and training serving the national interest are available to 
students. 


In the short term, faculties of applied sciences should be encouraged, 
through a redirection of existing funding, to provide the facilities, equipment 
and teaching expertise to graduate a sufficient supply of qualified people to 
meet the constantly changing demands of the economy. 
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In the long term, policies must be developed placing our educational goals 
on a path to serve the future of all Canadians; the future as reflected through 
the adoption of national goals. This may mean the reorganization of our 
university institutions, with a separation of applied science faculties from 
pure science and arts, so that funding can be more responsive to changes in 
direction in the economy. 


A second point of concern about post-secondary educational institutions is 
their lack of response to part-time students, and here governments have a 
responsibility. Courses are not readily available to the part-time student; 
information on courses is not always accessible; administrative offices and 
counselling services are closed most evenings and weekends, but most of all, 
there is a lack of funding for part-time students who must pay fees that 
exceed those for full-time students. These Institutional barriers must be 
removed from the path of the part-time student. 


In the short term, educational institutions should be encouraged to provide 
for part-time students through proper and adequate government funding. 
Residency requirements should be reduced or eliminated in the applied 
science field. Information on availability of courses should be widely 
distributed and entrance requirements, other than institutional accredited 
courses, taken into consideration. 


In the long term, consideration should be given to placing technical 
schools, technological institutes and faculties of applied sciences on a co- 
operative system, thus improving the cost/benefit ratio of facilities and 
equipment. Reporting and paperwork by industry for students while 
employed should be minimized. Degree courses in applied sciences should be 
examined for entrance requirements; made available through a combination 
of part-time study with minimum residency requirements; and certification 
or accreditation standardized in order to be recognized universally 
throughout the education system. 


Industry is concerned that in a time when creative ideas are needed, many 
educators are not supportive of change, and needed innovations are being 
resisted because they can threaten job security. The question of tenure at 
universities should be examined in light of the need for relevance in 
education. Educational institutions appear to have a monopoly on what is 
appropriate and relevant, they must become more adaptable to the constantly 
changing needs of society. 


At the same time as education adapts to changes which will emphasize the 
close relationship between education and the workplace, its goal for the 
future must be the development of a system that is innovative and creative, 
that teaches why not how. 
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4.4 GOVERNMENT 


Providing and maintaining educational institutions that will have to meet 
our future needs are not the only ways in which governments can directly 
affect education and its contribution to society. 


The federal government has a primary responsibility to ensure that the 
unemployed are provided with marketable job skills. They have responded 
with the National Training Act, and now need to respond further, in a way 
that encourages participation and provides motivation. 


Unemployment Insurance should be examined with a view to providing 
incentive for training. The principle of a bonus payment over and above basic 
Unemployment Insurance, either in amount or eligible time, should be 
considered. Funding for bonus payments and training costs should be from a 
source other than the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


Unemployment Insurance should also be studied with respect to those 
persons who quit the work force to return to school on a full-time basis. 
These students have qualified for Unemployment Insurance but are not 
available for work and so are denied payment. Even if the present ruling is 
maintained, should not the student become immediately eligible, without the 
prescribed waiting periods, when he does become available for work at the 
end of the school year? This is particularly important in a time of recession 
when the student cannot find work of any kind. 


It is recognized that expansion of Unemployment Insurance coverage may 
open the system to abuse. However, the government should not hesitate to 
improve the system for the many who will benefit, simply because it might 
lead to abuse by a comparative few. 


The federal government should examine all its taxes with respect to 
students. It is suggested that the change, to forward averaging of income tax, 
from the former general averaging, works against the student who left work, 
completes school and returns to work; and is also of very little value to 
employees in lower income tax rates. 


Government should establish a registered skill development fund, similar 
to a Registered Home Ownership Savings Plan, which could be used by 
individuals as a base for funding their further education. It is recognized that 
such a fund would not have universal benefit but it would serve a very useful 
purpose for self-employed professionals who have a strong need for 
maintaining and improving their professional status. 


The federal and provincial governments should work with industry and 
labour, by providing grants and/or incentives, to encourage further skill 
development within industry without adding direct cost to the selling price of 
the product. Any existing legislation which favours firms where there is an 
employee representative should be reviewed and changed so that all workers 
can be equitably treated. 
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Governments should recognize that education is not a service to be 
delivered, it is a process requiring co-operation and participation. The 
responsibility of government should be to encourage co-operation and assist 
in developing joint ventures between educational institutions and industry at 
the level nearest the groups who are participating. Legislated responses which 
ignore the co-operative and participatory process would be counter- 
productive. 


Governments should work towards achieving an increasing awareness of 
opportunities and programs already available. There are many sources of 
information but not enough are readily accessible. 


The federal government, together with business, should make a determined 
effort to create a standard for the measurement of productivity gains 
resulting from skill development. Can we determine any relationship between 
education and productivity? Over the past 10 years productivity has declined, 
while government training expenditures have increased by a significant 
amount. If skill development within industry is to be encouraged a 
cost/benefit measure is required. 


At Procter and Gamble in Hamilton, Ontario, the use of modular training, 
self-paced on the part of the learner and based on performance and 
competency, reduced training time for machine mechanics and pipe-fitter 
welders from four years to two and a half years. Employees and students 
benefitted considerably. This approach should be studied as an alternative to 
existing apprenticeship programs. In addition, consideration should be given 
to establishing apprenticeship schools with modular training programs, 
simulated work situations, and functioning on a co-operative basis. 
Employers could hire from the schools, provide on-the-job training, and the 
student could then return to school. Learning time would be reduced and 
indentureship terminology removed. In a work reduction situation, the 
student would return to school and continue his studies. 


4.5 INDUSTRY 


Industry has a large stake in skill development related directly to 
occupational /vocational training and, where it has chosen to develop them 
internally, has accepted responsibility. 


In the short term, the constant renewal of production facilities; technical 
changes; improvement in the quality of working life; lack of supply from 
outside sources; and the competitive position of the company all demand 
changes in the tasks that employees perform. Just to keep up to date, 
employees will be required to upgrade constantly their skills and 
qualifications. Employers take prime responsibility for such specific training 
and have paid and will continue to pay for their own training programs. 
Expenditures will be geared to increase productivity. 
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In the long term, expansion of the economy; international competition; new 
product research and development; and the rapid rate of technological 
change, will require that industry has a work force that is skilled, 
experienced, innovative and adaptable. Skill development will have to change 
from “know how” to “know why” and creative learning will be a necessity 
not a luxury. 


Recurrent education will become a fundamental requirement for both 
employees and employers, and retraining by way of leave to adjust to the new 
requirements will receive greater attention and add additional cost. 


The short term needs are presently being served by on-the-job training; 
some apprentice training; tuition aid programs; classroom instruction, on and 
off the employer’s premises; business seminars; and limited time off to attend 
specific courses relating to occupational training. 


Industry uses all of the educational institutions to supplement its own 
specific training: Universities, colleges, technical schools, and high schools. 
In addition, a wide range of non-profit and profit-centered organizations 
provide courses for which certificates or diplomas are awarded. The 
Canadian Manufacturers Association’s submission of February 1979, to the 
Commission of Inquiry on Educational Leave and Productivity, lists a dozen 
non-profit organizations and over 20 private organizations used by industry 
for upgrading the skills of their staff. 


Industry is a segment of Canada’s educational system and provides 
opportunities for learning related to the occupational aspect of workers’ lives 
while they are employed. Industry has a need for well-designed skill 
development programs and recognizes that the use of short term leave helps 
to bring training and workers together. This kind of integrated program is an 
essential ingredient of many well-planned efficient training plans, and 
requires the co-operative efforts of government, educational institutions and 
employees, to ensure that skill development benefits everyone at a cost that 
can be borne by the parties involved. 


Programs such as the maintenance training program at Hamilton’s Procter 
and Gamble illustrate the new initiatives taken by industry with the co- 
operation of government and the educational institutions. This program was 
developed by the company; the Ontario Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities; and International Correspondence School for Employee 
Management Development of Montreal. In industry’s opinion it achieves 
most of the objectives of a skill development program including leave for 
training. 
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The company required machine mechanics and pipe-fitter welders: 
e trainees were selected from employee applicants; 


e modular training reduced training time from four years to two and a 
half years; 


e the Ontario Employee Sponsored Training Program was used; 


e the skill training program was a joint venture among the company, the 
government and the International Correspondence School, an 
independent industrial training organization; 


e International Correspondence School test results were accepted by the 
Government as suitable standards for trade certification; and 


e employees studied two afternoons a week at the plant and worked the 
rest of the time under supervision of a skilled mechanic. 


The initiatives of industry, government and educational institutions 
combined to: 


e provide training on a reasonable cost/benefit ratio; 
e enhance productivity by reducing training time; 


establish employee self-paced learning; 


e provide leave from work for training; and 


e establish acceptable certification other than through attendance at an 
educational institution. 


The Procter and Gamble program 1s only one of many that is presently 
being instituted by industry but it, perhaps, best defines the result of co- 
operation by all parties involved in the educational process. 


; Surveys previously conducted on the amount of training done by industry 
| have left an assumption that business does not spend sufficient money on 
training and upgrading its employees. 


An in-depth study of a major manufacturer in a high-tech industry 
revealed: 


e the cost of training new graduates for the first three months of 
employment, during which the graduate has no work, was not segregated 
as a training cost, it was simply stated as a cost of doing business; and 


e the time of engineers sent to study a product, its design and 
manufacture, and then return to train employees within the home plant, 
was not designated as training and certainly not as skill development 
leave. It was simply a business cost and part of the employee’s job. 
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Had this firm reported this type of training activity as a training cost, their 
yearly budget for training would have been increased by approximately 
$500,000. 


The chartered banks are involved in occupational training and skills 
upgrading through the programs offered by the Institute of Canadian 
Bankers, and through their own internal training programs. 


The banks operate comprehensive training programs for employees at all 
levels in their organization. These programs provide basic skill upgrading as 
well as training in technical, supervisory and managerial skills. A wide 
variety of instructional techniques are employed, including computer assisted 
instruction; group and participative learning; on-the-job coaching; and 
program instruction manuals for self-paced learning. Training may take 
place in a classroom, a simulated work environment or on the job, and there 
is a definite trend to reducing the classroom phase of programs and moving 
training closer to the job. 


Many programs are structured on a modular basis and can be tailored to 
the particular needs of an individual or a small group at a reasonable cost. 


All the banks have a number of links with educational institutions. They 
have participated in co-operative programs offered by various universities 
and community colleges, and assisted in setting up courses and preparing 
instructional manuals for other institutions. 


The scale of the banking industry’s training and education program is 
reflected in its annual expenditure on training which amounted to $51 million 
for 1981-82. Had the cost of employees’ salaries been included while they 
were being trained, either in a classroom environment or on the job, it is 
estimated that the total expenditure figure would increase to over $105 
million. 


In checking with other businesses it appears that much training is carried 
on but the cost is not allocated to training for good and sufficient reasons 
within that business. One concludes, therefore, that previous surveys, such as 
conducted for the Adams Commission, do not present training costs which 
are realistic and that the general assumption on industry training is incorrect 
and employer cost of training does not receive proper recognition. 


The generally accepted definition of leave within industry is: 


Authorized absence from work, with or without pay, for a 
predetermined period of time. 


Leave for purposes of training or upgrading skills has been restricted in 
practice to those skills directly related to the employee’s occupation or the 
general business interests of the establishment. 


Historically, leave has been granted unilaterally by the employer or in 
some instances negotiated with a union as a part of a collective agreement. 
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Industry has strenuously objected in the past to recommendations of Task 
Forces, Commissions of Inquiry, and others who have advocated a right to 
educational leave whether paid or unpaid. 


All objections previously raised are still considered valid and any new 
definition of skill development leave which broadens the interpretation 
historically taken by industry and thus changes the basis of industria] 
relations in Canada is opposed by employers. 


4.6 INDUSTRY PERSPECTIVE — INSUMMARY 


The integration of work and time off as a mechanism for training and 
upgrading employees’ skills is already in place, is proving to be effective, and 
will become more prevalent as new technology is introduced to the work 
place. 


Skill development can reduce problems within the labour market by 
providing a more flexible and adaptable work force which can allow changes 
in industrial strategies. Skill development cannot directly create jobs but can 
facilitate increased productivity and competitiveness. 


Low level and redundant skills exist among the unemployed and, with high 
unemployment there are over one million workers already on leave and 
available for training. 


The responsibility for skill development must be relative to the expected 
benefit. This can best be achieved by agreement between those involved. 


4.6.1 Education 


Future expansion of skill development training and skill development leave 
as mechanisms to encourage such training is dependent on a number of 
changes in the field of general education and the following actions are 
suggested: 


e ensure that Canadians do not lose their opportunity for completion of 
secondary education; 


e attack illiteracy through broad, readily available programs in special 
adult education classes; 


e ensure that the curricula in schools prepare students in the skills used in 
working life; 


e provide counselling to students that is relevant and effective for job and 
career planning; 


e reorganize and fund post-secondary education so that it can respond and 
be adaptable to long-term national goals; and 


e increase the availability of, and give accreditation for, part-time studies. 
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Business and industry are opposed to skill development leave as a universal 
right and reject the proposal for Canada to ratify International Labour 
Organization Convention 140 on paid educational leave. 


Business believes that the primary responsibility for the design and 
provision of specific occupational training within industry must reside with 
the employers as they best know their training and manpower needs. 


The design and provision of general occupational training for the 
development of a qualified, skilled, adaptable work force to meet long term 
national goals is the joint responsibility of government, industry and labour. 


Skill development which primarily benefits the individual is the 
responsibility of the individual and society. 


4.6.2 Government 


Industry urges the Federal Government in the short term to concentrate its 
efforts and money on skill development within the ranks of the unemployed 
and plan for the institution of programs which enlarge on skill development 
leave for the majority of working Canadians over the long term. The 
following actions are suggested. 


4.6.3 Short Term 


¢ provide increased bonus incentives over and above Unemployment 
Insurance to encourage training and skill development among the 
unemployed; funded separately from unemployment insurance; 


e extend the term of Unemployment Insurance as necessary to prevent 
drop-outs from training programs; 


¢ include training programs in the negotiation of work sharing /short work 
week arrangements; 


e review tax legislation with a view to removing any disincentives for 
workers returning to school full time. Future averaging appears to be 
such a disincentive; 


e eliminate the prescribed waiting periods for Unemployment Insurance 
for the worker who returns to school full time and on completion cannot 
find employment; 


e improve employment counselling at employment offices and encourage 
women to enter new and different occupations; and 


e ensure that information on training programs Is readily available, clearly 
understood, and reduce the amount of red tape that apparently has 
restricted the use of government programs in the past. 
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4.6.4 Long Term 


e encourage and support joint ventures with industry and educational 
authorities to develop modular training programs at all levels of the 
education process; 


¢ increase research and development spending and provide incentives to 
encourage industry to do so; 


e consult with business and labour to identify the range of knowledge and 
skills used in working life; 


e increase assistance to educational institutions responding to the teaching 
of these competencies; and 


¢ provide tax relief and direct financial incentives to industry for skill 
development programs. 


A suggested approach could be: 


a. amounts spent by industry on training programs over a determined 
percentage of payroll and up to a determined maximum be written 
off at one hundred and thirty-three and one-third percent; 


b. amounts up to one percent of payroll spent directly on providing 
leave for skills development be written off at one hundred and fifty 
percent; and 


c. increase direct incentives for training in nationally designated occu- 
pations according to the Canadian Occupational Projection System. 
A redirection of corporate taxes would ensure that all industry pays; 
that industries providing training would be rewarded; and that 
incentive payments are directed toward national goals. 


¢ institute a registered educational savings plan, similar to a Registered 
Home Ownership Savings Plan, which would work to the specific 
advantage of self-employed professionals and perhaps be of value to 
others. 
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4.6.5 Industry 


Industry endorses the following co-operative actions: 


the introduction of co-operative training programs designed to reduce 
training time, permit certification without necessarily attending an 
institution and provide opportunity for self-paced learning; 


preparation of: 
a. long-term occupational needs to meet national goals; 


b. the range of competencies needed in working life; 


encouragement of educators, training instructors, and counsellors to 
become knowledgeable of industry’s requirements, and provide 
instructors to the educational institutions from qualified industrial 
personnel; 


with government, the designing of tax measures and incentive programs 
that permit funding to be directed to meet national goals; 


encouragement of business education in schools, particularly 
emphasizing the opportunities and risks of the small business enterprise; 
and 


support for skill development leave where it contributes to the needs of 
the organization and the individual. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


LABOUR PERSPECTIVE 


LABOUR PERSPECTIVE ON EDUCATIONAL LEAVE 


5.1 INTRODUCTION — OR HOW THIS LABOUR PERSPECTIVE 
TOOK SHAPE 


Once the labour movement was invited, and decided to accept the 
invitation to join this Task Force, despite being faced with a disappointing 
change in name (the dropping of the internationally customary title of Paid 
Education Leave, which is written into Canadian union programs and several 
collective agreements), it became evident that a democratic consultation 
process would produce the most useful expression of labour’s concerns and 
aspirations. Therefore, in addition to getting the valuable input of officers 
and staff of the Canadian Labour Congress and to meeting with the National 
Education Advisory Committee of Congress, it was decided to set up a series 
of Regional Meetings. 


The labour spokesperson on this Task Force would like to take this 
opportunity to thank the facilitators and reporters of the Regional Meetings: 
John Kingston in the Atlantic Provinces, Normand Caron in Quebec, D’Arcy 
Martin seconded by Ian Curtin in Ontario, Noel Stoodley seconded by Frank 
Hart in the Prairies and Northwest Territories, and Frank Wall seconded by 
Art Kube in British Columbia. They brought together a broad spectrum of 
active trade unionists concerned with educational needs, from men and 
women working in the shop or office to local officers and staff and to 
presidents of provincial federations of labour. Through the Quebec regional 
meeting and individual conversations, it was also possible to obtain input 
from the Confederation of National Trade Unions, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, the Canadian Federation of Labour and the Quebec Union of 
Agricultural Producers (UPA). 


Because of the fundamental importance of provincial and regional 
experience and concepts to the healthy formulation of federal policies in this 
field, this chapter of the report was put together after the Regional Meetings 
were held. They produced valuable insights; varying, as well they should, 
because of the specific local problems that surfaced realistically from 
Moncton to Vancouver. Through them all runs one common thread: the 
aspiration of working people in this country for more education and training 
and for paid education leave in order to win equitable access. 
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5.2 BASIC PRINCIPLES 


All Canadians have a right to a basic education, defined as Grade 12 or its 
equivalent. Those who for whatever reason left school before reaching that 
level have the right to catch up. Canadian society has everything to gain from 
having a citizenry possessing the social skills and knowledge to cope with the 
increasing intricacy of modern life. Canadian industry has everything to gain 
from having workers possessing the basic knowledge and skills that are 
essential; to living and working in a period of increasing high technology 
and to fashioning technology into a tool for a brighter future for all 
Canadians. 


Since this is basically a social right, the main responsibility for organizing 
the needed programs should be that of society. Since industry also profits 
from these programs, it should logically assist in giving some degree of time 
off with seniority protection and continuing basic protective benefits for the 
worker and his/her family during study periods. 


In this period of continued and unacceptably high unemployment, with the 
likelihood being voiced by many knowledgeable sources that increasingly 
higher and more labour-saving technology will prolong the human suffering 
for years to come, we are faced by the challenge of rising levels of functional 
illiteracy. This is part, and an important part, of a broader challenge to all of 
us. Education and training must rapidly be expanded and improved and 
serious efforts must be made to make access to those studies far more open 
and far more equitable than is now the case. 


That is the challenge, and the Canadian Labour Congress, in its testimony 
before the Adams Commission in February 1979! made it clear that the main 
mechanism for response is Paid Education Leave (PEL). 


Numerous trade union spokespersons and others from all walks of life, 
including even a far-sighted minority of employers, have made the same 
point, then and since then. The Adams Commission and a number of other 
governmental and advisory groups have said the same. The Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and the Institut canadien d’€ducation des 
adultes, in their respective public opinion studies of April 1983 for the Skill 
Development Leave Task Force, show that seven out of eight Canadians 
sampled across the country favour Paid Educational Leave. 


The Canadian labour movement is deeply disappointed that four years 
after the Adams Commission Report nothing has been done to implement 
any of its recommendations including particularly, the ratification of the 
United Nations’ International Labour Organization Convention 140 on Paid 
Educational Leave. 


Labour did not join this Task Force to participate in making excuses for 
inaction on the educational needs of Canadian working people. It is time that 
government moves. By its inaction it calls into question the usefulness of 
participation in commissions or task forces. 
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In addition to ratification, and ratification of international treaties and 
conventions is a federal prerogative as confirmed in 1937 by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Privy Council of Canada, there is a need for direct 
implementation. 
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Trade unions are strong believers in Collective Bargaining. Without 
waiting for government implementation, several unions, with encouragement 
from the Canadian Labour Congress, negotiated collective agreement clauses 
on PEL with employers in both the private and public sector. Important as 
they are, they cover only a small minority of the trade union membership and 
of working Canadians. 


Canadian labour has always tried to take seriously its civic responsibility to 
all working Canadians, not only to its organized members. Canadian labour 
fought for, and helped win, free public education for all Canadian children, 
not only for those of its members. Canadian labour fought for, and helped 
win, retirement pensions and now needed improvements for all older 
Canadians, not only for its own older members. Canadian labour is fighting 
for, and intends to help win, the extension of Paid Education Leave to all 
working Canadians, not only to its own members. Canadian labour believes 
we are our brother’s keeper. 


Canadian labour therefore cannot go along with the suggestion that PEL 
be limited to the bargaining table, where only a certain number of unions, 
most of them being the stronger ones, have been able to win PEL. Labour 
does not believe in running to parliament to solve every disagreement with 
management. But labour believes very strongly that a parliamentary 
democracy and democratic institutions are there to be used for the social 
progress of working Canadians. 


The federal government, separately from the ratification of ILO 
Convention 140 on PEL, can and should implement PEL in the areas under 
its clear and sole jurisdiction. This can be done administratively and through 
collective bargaining for the approximately 600,000 employees of the federal 
public service. It can be done by amending the Canada Labour Code for the 
other approximately 600,000 employees who come under the jurisdiction of 
that code. 
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It is evident that legislative implementation for the eight-ninths of working 
Canadians subject to provincial labour code jurisdictions will require federal- 
provincial consultation and a federal readiness to encourage provincial 
initiatives, both politically and materially. By doing the right thing, by taking 
the initiative for its own, ‘one-ninth of all currently working Canadians’, the 
federal government will be in the position to say: ‘Go ye and do likewise’. 
Then, as the Report of the Quebec regional labour meeting pointed out, it 
will be up to public opinion in each province, and that means labour and 
educators and other forward looking people in each community, to join in 
getting each province to do likewise. 


The development of effective national education and training policies 
means using this mechanism of paid educational leave as the major 
mechanism in reaching the millions of Canadians who are, or want to be, in 
the work force. However, labour is well aware of the fact that no job-related 
training policies can be coherent when, as is now the case, there is no 
coherent policy on jobs. 


The National Training Act of 1982, even in the first year of its application, 
can hardly predict or project the designated national occupations, to serve as 
a basis for training, in an economy in which jobs, even skilled ones, are as 
‘scarce as hens’ teeth’ and with what the CLC calls “the conspicuous lack of 
a coherent industrial strategy within which to place the federal government’s 
proposals for training.” 


The CLC concludes that “Taking people off unemployment rolls and 
putting them into training programs, while at the same time doing nothing to 
create jobs is not a ‘new’ approach to training. It is the same old one”. 


There are just two basic issues: 
e more and better education and training; and 


¢ more open and more equitable access. 
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5.3. MORE AND BETTER EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


More and better education and training is so urgent a need at every level of 
industrial life, in both the private and public sectors, that failure to move 
ahead will seriously compound the economic and social difficulties we now 
face. On this there is virtual unanimity. 


The various costs of a specific education or training program can be 
inferred, estimated and analyzed; but what are the social, economic and 
human costs of the failure to educate? 


What will it cost not to learn how to use, innovate, develop and handle 
technological change in Canada? What does it already cost to conduct skill 
recruitment searches abroad and, at the same time, to pay unemployment 
insurance and welfare costs, with the all too frequent attendant costs of 
human suffering and intensified individual and family problems of the laid- 
off Canadian workers? 


More education must be available, really available, to Canadian workers. 
It must continuously be improved in quality and made increasingly 
appropriate to their needs of today and tomorrow. 


Some problems may arise when it comes to defining the ‘more’ and the 
‘better’. Labour is convinced that in addition to the general or basic 
education needed by so much of our adult population, both ILO Convention 
140 and the more moderate ILO Recommendation 148 have wisely spelled 
out the need for other study categories: vocational training ‘at any level’ and 
social, civic and trade union education. 
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Vocational training in our modern world, with the increasingly high 
premium on rapid and often sophisticated changes, must be based on a multi- 
purpose approach. To the extent that jobs are there, Canadian workers must 
be able to understand them, fill them, and have some say about how they 
change. The best negotiated apprenticeship or retraining clause, however, is 
no help if there are no jobs; if there is no consistent labour market policy; and 
if high technology companies either compete each other out of business or, as 
Atari announced it was doing in February 1983, close down all production in 
North America and take off for Hong Kong. 


As for the training, not only must it be geared to the updating needs of the 
workers, as well as the eventuality of occupational mobility, but the training 
itself must be updated in ways that combine the use of new techniques and 
technology with the specific human requirements of the learners for whom 
the training exists. To ensure that vocational training programs for workers 
that qualify for any sort of support, subsidy or tax incentive from public 
funds are set up and run in accordance with the needs of the workers 
involved, labour insists upon the need for parity with the employer in 
decision-making. Obviously this does not apply to managerial training, in 
which labour recognizes management’s prerogative in decision-making, nor 
to trade union training, in which labour has the prerogative. 


The scope of workers’ education must be set by the goal of involvement 
and leadership in the process. Public attitude studies, such as those conducted 
to provide background information for this report, show that people, 
especially today, are worried about the relationship between learning and 
getting or keeping a job. At the same time people are aware that they need to 
know more about their rights in order to protect themselves and their jobs. 


This need was also underlined in the Regional Labour Reports and 
Meetings mentioned earlier, which made clear, on the one hand, the relation 
between job protection and knowledge of labour and human rights legislation 
and, on the other, the social skills needed to assure those rights. That is also 
the practical reason that increasing emphasis is now being placed by trade 
union education programs, on the community and the economy in which we 
work. 


The widespread nature of such emphasis is underlined by the latest French 
labour relations law, known by the Minister’s name as ‘Auroux Laws’, in 
February 1983, giving an immediate paid leave of one week, beyond all 
regular paid educational leave provisions, for all members of works 
committees in every workplace in France, to study the economic framework 
of their firm’s activities. 
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When we consider the fact that the average time allowed for all types of 
training and education by industry, in those firms that allow any time at all 
for such purposes, is less than a week, we have a measure of the distance that 
must still be covered here in Canada. This is not to overlook or minimize the 
progress already made in union negotiations with individual companies or by 
public administrations in various parts of Canada, in establishing leave for 
programs, along the lines referred to earlier, for the minority of employees in 
both the private and public sectors, represented by unions strong enough to 
win Paid Educational Leave. 


Explicit reference to the evolving need for new learning initiatives is made 
by the UN’s International Labour Office, dealing with the provision of more 
advanced, specialized training for trade unionists active on various levels of 
labour involvement in the workplace, the industry, the national economy and 
even the international field. Dr. Roy Adams in his latest report to the Skill 
Development Leave Task Force, makes a similar point about the need for 
labour education for ‘breadth and depth of knowledge and expertise’. That is 
no overstatement. 


Just as labour should be involved in decision-making on education and 
training for workers, so labour believes that the most effective 
implementation of the learning process requires a maximum involvement of 
its members, the individual learners, in the choices to be made. Organized 
labour in Canada long ago learned the basic lesson of industrial society; that 
adequate defense of workers’ rights and interests requires the ability and the 
strength to negotiate collectively with management and with other powerful 
elements in this society, including government. 


In addition to the validity and legitimate expression of the educational 
interests of labour as a major group in society, learning has an individual 
nature that should not and must not be neglected. 


Learning is an enriching and largely individual activity. Yet it does not 
take place in a social vacuum or in outer space, even there a sizable group 
supportive effort is a necessary condition for success. The trade union 
movement has its feet on the ground. It knows that more and better learning 
opportunities for the individual will be available when Canadians collectively 
insist upon more adequate budgetary, program and equity conditions. The 
work of Canadian labour educators has shown that the dynamic combination 
of individual and group commitment and of the exchange and sharing of 
experience in the workplace and community is a basic component of that 
enriching learning activity. 
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5.4 MORE OPEN AND MORE EQUITABLE ACCESS 


All the Regional Labour Meetings in one form or another underlined this 
issue. The demand for more open access to continuing education and training 
is a normal and indeed a healthy reflection of the uneasy questions raised as 
to where the economy is going, and our skills with it. From there, to Paid 
Education Leave and a banked period (e.g., one year) of entitlement to 
education as a basic floor for all working Canadians and on, to specific 
proposals for disadvantaged groups (whose plight was particularly studied in 
the Prairies meeting); that is the road that can meet the needs. 


Discussion and analysis of available figures show that nearly all workers 
are disadvantaged when it comes to continuing education and training. 
Indeed, apart from apprenticeship courses, the only groups in which a 
majority have had any type of post-school or adult learning are: a) those who 
already had post-secondary schooling and, b) those whose family income was 
over $30,000 per year. 


The desire to overcome this generalized discrimination is one of the 
reasons that labour rejects proposals to give greater advantages to the few 
who are better off to begin with, particularly proposals such as that of 
registered education savings plans, that are subsidized with tax incentives 
paid for mostly by the wage-earning taxpayers. 
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Labour’s concern for our technological future does not lead to joining any 
blind rush to redistribute current, overly limited education and training 
budgets, so as to increase publicly funded programs for those who are already 
privileged financially and educationally, with increased discrimination 
against working people and the disadvantaged groups. If there is to be an 
increased public effort to train post-secondary and, indeed, post-graduate 
level students, teachers and researchers, and indeed it is logical that there 
should be, labour rejects completely the possibility of promoting or even 
accepting such programs instead of, or without, added public efforts to 
overcome the barriers to education that face working people. 
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The negative alternative is to accept the ugly concept of a tiny elite, kept 
there by a mass of ‘technopeasants’, in the knowledge that the jobs of the 
latter are the easiest for unbridled multinational corporation ‘decision- 
makers’ to transfer to the lowest wage areas they can find on earth. The more 
positive approach is to improve education and training from the ground up, 
with the greater emphasis on broad, basic education, built upon to achieve 
understanding, involvement and a greater degree of security. 


Government funding, and again that means funding by the public, can play 
this positive role. Labour intends to do what it can to build as broad as 
possible an alliance of public opinion in that direction. At the same time, 
public opinion has the task of helping business leaders to understand the need 
for increased training and education, as well as their need to avoid even the 
appearance of rip-offs of the taxpayer to pay companies at premium rates for 
programs they were carrying out or about to carry out anyway. 
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There is a lesson in efficiency as well as equity in spending to be learned 
from the easy-going, open-handed approach of the French government in the 
1970s, that exaggerated the receptivity to innovative proposals from 
educational entrepreneurs and allowed large quantities of educational funds 
to be siphoned off by a mushrooming mass of uncontrolled intermediaries. 


The largest group subject to specific discrimination in education and 
training is women. The disheartening litany of last-to-be-hired, badly paid, 
rarely promoted and first-to-be-fired is too well-known to be detailed here: 
More to the point is the tiny percentage of women in apprenticeship courses, 
the smaller proportion of women getting any kind of training and the usually 
dead-end types of training women do get, if they get any. No wonder that in 
1982 more than two-thirds of all female workers in Canada were 
concentrated in just four occupational categories: clerical, medicine and 
health, service and teaching.’ 


In addition to that frequent confinement in what women’s organizations, 
with justified anger, call job ghettoes, the chances are much greater for 
women who do find employment that it will be part-time. 


Speaking for its growing proportion of women members and for the 
hundreds of thousands of working women who need union protection, as well 
as, for the other hundreds of thousands of unemployed women, those counted 
by Statistics Canada and those not, who need and want work; the Canadian 
labour movement believes that at the time when this Task Force calls for a 
new emphasis on education and training in this country must also be a time 
for positive action to break the patterns of sex discrimination in this country. 
This action must be double-barrelled. 
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To be effective it must address the need for affirmative action, to ensure 
that women are enabled to participate and do, in fact participate in education 
and training programs. That means support provisions, such as child care, 
which is largely but not only for women, and flexibility of programing, to 
account for family needs as well as work schedules. It also means pressure 
and obligation upon course organizers, whether they be managers, 
professional educators or union officials, to make sure that a fair proportion 
of women are selected, and that provision is made for breaking out of 
traditional job ghettoes. 


At the same time, realism obliges us to recognize that some of the 
obstacles to women’s participation are such as to require the promotion of 
special education and training courses, primarily those which help women 
overcome disadvantages in prior discrimination in learning and work 
experience. 


Labour realizes that it would be unfair to blame the victims of 
unemployment or to punish them as if they were the cause. Labour therefore 
calls for an extension of unemployment insurance coverage to cover, without 
compelling them to do so, those who want to increase their schooling while 
unemployed, without either losing their right to compensation or being 
obliged to sit out an additional waiting period without compensation. 


Labour shares the concern for continuing educational benefits of all types, 
for those such as youth and unpaid housekeepers, who do not yet, or no 
longer have employment, just as it shares their economic concerns. 


Labour also feels that more or less independent producers; such as fish or 
agricultural producers, whether organized in unions that are directly a part 
of the labour movement, as is often the case in the fisheries, or in producers’ 
associations that may frequently ally themselves with the labour movement, 
as sometimes occurs in agriculture; should be assured of coverage in national 
education and training policies and, particularly of access to and support for 
some form of education leave. 
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Spending on management training in Canada, estimated over a year ago to 
have reached a hundred million dollars a year, (though figures of the 
Institute of Canadian Bankers lead us to believe that a similar amount is 
spent on training in that sector alone, most of it on management) is limited to 
a far smaller group of potential students, obviously far greater than the 
estimated fifteen to twenty million dollars a year spent by trade unions on 
education of their millions of members. About five million of the labour 
education dollars currently come from public funds, mainly the federal 
government. Another two and a half million dollars can be estimated as being 
funding of paid education leave programs negotiated by trade unions with the 
employers as part of the collective agreement package. The rest is paid out of 
the union treasuries as a share of the dues payments. 


The Canadian Labour Congress, some provincial federations of labour and 
a few private or public sector unions, on the Canadian or provincial level 
have been particularly active in training worker educators. Teacher training 
has been a special emphasis in the work of the CLC’s educational services 
and particularly its regional representatives from coast to coast and its 
Labour Education and Studies Centre; as well as of the well-established 
educational program of the Quebec Federation of Labour; of the health and 
safety program of the Ontario Federation of Labour; and of such unions as 
the United Auto Workers, the United Steelworkers, the Public Service 
Alliance and some smaller unions, such as the Canadian Air Line Employees. 


Those same organizations and a few others, including the Ontario and 
British Columbia Federations of Labour, the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, several provincial components of the National Union of 
Provincial Government Employees, the Canadian Union of Postal Workers 
and the Brotherhoods of Railway and Airline Clerks and of Railway 
Transport and General Workers; are among the unions running frequent 
staff training programs. 
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The United Auto Workers were the pioneers in Canada in making a 
nation-wide policy and practice of negotiating Paid Education Leave for one 
month residential courses in union and civic education, on the basis of a 
clause under which the employer pays an amount, usually one cent per hour 
per employee, all year round, to the union’s PEL fund. This approach, 
encouraged by contact with the International Labour Office and the 
experience of European unions, now covers some 86 percent of the UAW 
membership of about 100,000. Thanks to the active intervention of the UAW 
director for Canada, and that of his predecessor, now the president of CLC; 
of the education director, of the large pool of part-time PEL teachers; and of 
the small full time PEL staff: over 1,200 UAW local officers, stewards and 
other active members graduated from that course between the fall of 1978 
and the spring of 1983. 


Each year finds additional paid education leave programs suited to each 
union’s needs and possibilities. Among them are: the programs of 
Steelworkers, the Graphic Arts Workers, the New Brunswick Nurses, locals 
of the Communications Workers, CUPE, the Machinists, the Brewery 
Workers and, most recently, the Textile and Clothing Workers. 


Various Building Trades unions and Nurses’ organizations have been 
prominent in setting up education leave agreements for vocational or, as the 
case may be, professional training. 
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Furthermore, a number of unions have under way various other types of 
union training programs, financed largely through their dues structures. 
These include officer and leadership training and steward training, which are 
common to virtually all the unions that have any programs at all, including 
those; in all three levels of public service, in the major manufacturing 
industries, in the forests and mines, in the air, the post and the railroads. A 
smaller number of unions have begun to run special educational programs on 
specific issues of current importance, such as; Technological Change, Equal 
Opportunities, and Job Evaluation for Letter Carriers or Steelworkers. A 
handful of the bigger unions and provincial federations have reached or 
passed the yearly spending mark of a million dollars each and even some 
smaller ones are now spending about ten percent of their dues on education. 
In addition, the Canadian Labour Congress each year runs an intensive 
eight-week advanced Labour College, with courses of post-secondary level. 
All of this is being done with less than one hundred full time union educators 
in Canada, thirty of them in Quebec, including all sorts of unions. 


5.5 TO GET FROM HERE TO THERE 


The reason for the interest of the labour movement in training and 
facilitating the work of part-time worker educators, and of education 
delegates to advise and encourage their fellow employees, is clear. Labour 
wants to do its share in extending the advantages of continuing education and 
training to larger and larger numbers of workers and to involve those workers 
themselves in the choice, preparation and delivery of the programs. 


That is why the labour movement not only does its best to use its own 
educational resources, but insists on the need for a national policy framework 
that will set the economic and human forces in motion to make this a country 
in which education and training are mainsprings of progress for all rather 
than tools of privilege for a few. 
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Labour sees this as a national challenge requiring action at every level, 
including legislative, administrative and collective bargaining decisions for: 


1. RATIFICATION OF ILO CONVENTION 140 ON PAID 
EDUCATION LEAVE. 
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2. AN EQUITABLE LEVY-GRANT SYSTEM TO FINANCE 
AND SPUR TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 
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3. AFFIRMATIVE ACTION BY GOVERNMENTS, BUSINESS 
AND LABOUR TO OVERCOME BARRIERS AGAINST 
WOMEN AND DISADVANTAGED GROUPS. 
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4. FEDERAL EXEMPLARY ACTION TO ESTABLISH PAID 
EDUCATION LEAVE FOR EMPLOYEES IN ITS 
JURISDICTION. FEDERAL CONSULTATION WITH THE 
PROVINCES TO ENCOURAGE THEM TO DO LIKEWISE. 


5. LABOUR-MANAGEMENT INITIATIVES ON AN 
INDUSTRIAL OR OCCUPATIONAL BASIS, IN SETTING 
UP JOINT SECTOR TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
COUNCILS. 
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6. ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
WORKER EDUCATORS AND EDUCATION DELEGATES 
IN THE WORKPLACE. 
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7. THE RIGHT TO LEARN, AND FAIR ACCESS TO 
LEARNING, TO OVERCOME EDUCATIONAL 
DEFICIENCIES AND BARRIERS, TO COMPLETE THE 
STAGES OF BASIC AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AND 
TO CONTINUE TO LEARN AND ACQUIRE THE 
KNOWLEDGE AND THE SKILLS NEEDED IN OUR 
MODERN WORLD. 
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More and better education and training are essential for working 
Canadians to do a better job of shaping and dealing with the changing 
economic and technological forces at work in the world. 


More open and more equitable access to education and training for all 
Canadians is essential, not only to ensure a more just society but also to make 
this a society which taps and uses the talents and abilities of all our people. 


These are labour’s goals and they are goals that labour feels that all 
Canadians can share. To achieve those goals, labour urges the adoption of 
the above-outlined options for action without further, disheartening delay. 


Furthermore, labour is giving serious consideration to all the other options 
that accompany this report. Some of them would perpetuate or even increase 
current inequities by disproportionate attention and funding to those who 
least need them. Some place undue emphasis on support of frequently 
inflexible post-secondary schools that workers feel show them little interest or 
understanding. There are several other options that are a welcome and more 
adequate response to the educational needs of working Canadians. Labour 
will give them the support they merit. 


Because the education and training situation in Canada today requires 
action, the labour movement has responded positively to the invitation of the 
Ministers of Employment and Immigration and of Labour to take part in this 
Task Force. Others have done the same. The work of the Task Force reflects 
the urgency of action. Labour has spelled out its goals and wants to see 
action now. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROVINCIAL PERSPECTIVE 
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PROVINCIAL PERSPECTIVE ON SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT LEAVE 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 


In the OECD comments on the Canadian educational situation it was 
stated that: 


“Whatever the dilemma about education in the Canadian federation is, it 
is not a constitutional one. Indeed article 93 (of the Constitution Act of 1867) 
is a model of flexibility. Whenever it becomes clear that special educational 
provisions are needed to carry out responsibilities undertaken by Parliament 
in the exercise of its exclusive powers in article 91, Parliament is entitled to 
make that provision by whatever means and instrumentalities are required in 
the circumstances. As so often turns out in this country, obstacles to action 
that are declared to be formidable constitutional barriers turn out to be 
merely political. That may not make the problem any easier to deal with but 
at least one can make a start by removing the “no trespassing” signs and 
opening up Federal — Provincial Consultation.” 


Article 36 (1) under Part III, Equalization and Regional Disparities of the 
Constitution Act of 198] states that: “Without altering the legislative 
authority of Parliament or of the provincial legislatures, or the rights of any 
of them with respect to the exercise of this legislative authority, Parliament 
and the legislatures, together with the government of Canada and the 
provincial governments are committed to: 


(a) promoting equal opportunities for the well-being of Canadians; 


(b) furthering economic development to reduce disparity in opportunities; 
and 


(c) providing essential public services of a reasonable quality to all 
Canadians.” 
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Article 36(1) would appear to open the door for further and increased 
federal and provincial co-operation in education, and “gives a philosophical 
commitment to co-operative, coherent, and comprehensive planning for the 
well-being of all Canadians.” The Red Seal programs for Interprovincial 
Standards in Apprenticable Trades, initiated in 1959 and the National 
Training Act of 1982 are excellent examples of initiatives that fall within the 
spirit of the Article, even though the Red Seal was initiated before the 
Constitution Act of 1981. Under the Red Seal program on Interprovincial 
Standards, a Program Co-ordinating Committee has been established with: 
“one representative from the Apprenticeship and Industrial Branches of the 
Departments of Labour (or their equivalent) of each province and territory 
and one or more non-voting representatives from the Canada Employment 
and Immigration Commission. The Commission also provides a full-time 
national co-ordinator as part of the federal contribution to the program. It is 
this particular and unique form of federal—provincial co-operation that has 
proven to be an historic way of working together and which might well serve 
as a model for other areas of national concern.” 


In addition, the federal and provincial agreements established under the 
National Training Act also point the way to and emphasize a co-operative 
mechanism that could well be used for the development of future joint 
initiatives between the two levels of government. 


Following upon the spirit of these agreements and co-operative efforts, and 
in order to open up meaningful Federal and Provincial Consultations, the 
Task Force, as a result of the Minister’s initiative, set about to inform the 
Deputy Ministers of Labour/Manpower and of Education of the ten 
provinces and two territories of its task. The Terms of Reference relating to 
its task; the historical reports and documents recommending initiatives 
involving educational or skills development leave; the format and planned 
outline of the Task Force report; and the planned consultative process using 
the proposed National Advisory Panel and the Consultative Colloquia were 
explained to them by a Task Force member who visited their respective 
capitals. 


Their reactions to, comments on, and concerns and suggestions about the 
principles behind the Skill Development Leave initiative, the Federal and 
Provincial roles as they affect the initiative, the consultative process being 
used, and the ability of their post-secondary educational systems to respond 
to the demands that might be placed on these systems by this initiative, were 
discussed. In addition, many of the Deputy Ministers and their officials made 
a number of important observations and suggestions relative to the present 
initiative. 


A summary of the discussions follows: 
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6.2 SKILL DEVELOPMENT LEAVE INITIATIVE 


The principle behind the Skill Development Leave initiative was generally 
accepted and was welcomed by a majority of the provinces and the Yukon 
Territory. There was a feeling expressed by many that the initiative was a 
concept whose time had come, and that it was definitely needed, particularly 
in this current and rapidly changing technological society. In a number of 
jurisdictions it was stated that initiatives of a similar nature were being 
considered or were in place. The provisions of the Jean Commission Report 
in Quebec, for example, were being reviewed by that province, and 
consideration was being given to the implementation of some of those 
provisions in the very near future. The timeliness of a Federal involvement in 
Skills Development was stressed by a number of provinces particularly in the 
areas related to the access of individuals to retraining, updating, and 
upgrading programs, and to the portability of program credits and 
credentials for the mobile work force of the future. 


There was, therefore, a majority feeling among the provinces that Skill 
Development and leave for that purpose was needed at this time in order to 
keep Canada in a competitive position in a rapidly changing world. 


6.3 FEDERAL — PROVINCIAL ROLES 


Most of the Deputy Ministers and their officials felt comfortable having 
the Federal Government take the initiative relative to the very important 
principles associated with Skill Development Leave. There was a degree of 
confidence expressed that any conflicts that might arise between their 
provinces and the federal government as a result of the Constitutional 
division of powers in education and in labour /manpower, could be resolved in 
a satisfactory manner. 


However, one or two provinces expressed the opinion that a National 
rather than a Federal initiative on Skill Development Leave would have been 
appropriate. A National initiative was defined as being distinct from a 
Federal initiative, signalling a “joint undertaking, respectful of the position 
of each level of government”’. 


One Deputy Minister pointed out that as distinct and discrete roles were 
assigned to the provincial and federal governments by the Constitution in 
labour /manpower and in educational matters, it was pragmatically necessary 
to recognize those roles and to deal with them ‘up front’. To ignore them 
would be ‘folly’, to recognize them and to work within them would increase 
the probability of a successful co-operative effort. 


Some concern was expressed by the officials of one or two of the provinces 
that this federal initiative once launched and successfully operating might be 
‘dumped’ on the provinces in whole or in part. These fears were grounded in 
cited past experiences. These provinces, therefore, requested that if there was 
any possibility of such a situation arising that it be anticipated from the 
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outset. This request was made so that the provinces could make long-range 
plans and provisions. 


6.4 CONSULTATIVE PROCESS 


Seven of the ten provinces and the Yukon Territory were pleased with the 
consultative process planned by the Minister and those being followed by the 
Task Force. One of the seven stated that this was a ‘novel consultative 
process’ and that it was ‘sensible’. Another stated that ‘the consultative 
process is an excellent one and the planned sectoral colloquia are a good 
idea’. It was suggested by another that consideration should be given to 
holding the colloquia across the country; one in each of the major regions, the 
Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, and the West. 


The remaining provinces, however, had reservations with the process. One 
official stated bluntly that the whole study should begin anew by ‘going back 
to the drawing-board’. He suggested that the consultative process which now 
exists through the Consultative Committee of the Council of Ministers of 
Education was the appropriate route through which the federal government 
should have worked; that the Federal — Provincial agreements under the 
National Training Act form the mechanism for a co-operative effort; and 
that these agreements should have been expanded to encompass the 
consultations for the Skill Development Leave initiative. 


Another province felt that the planned consultative process was 
‘disrespectful’ of the role of the provinces under the Constitution Act of 1981; 
that the Skill Development Leave initiative should have been a joint venture, 
‘a truly National Study and Initiative, not just a Federal initiative,’ as stated 
earlier. 


Finally, another province expressed the view that some of the constituents 
‘may call foul’ over the consultative process; and, ‘like the National Training 
Act, the Skill Development Leave initiative was being laid on them’. They 
were of the opinion that the Council of Ministers should have been involved 
more actively in the process to date, and that a debate at that level would 
probably take place. 


In spite of the expressed concerns by a minority of the provinces regarding 
the consultative process a general satisfaction was evident among the 
provincial officials that they were being made aware of the initiative during 
its formative stage and they acknowledged the federal government’s desire to 
‘inform and consult’. 
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6.5 ABILITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM TO RESPOND 


The majority of provincial officials felt that the educational systems at the 
post-secondary level in all the provinces had the physical facilities in place to 
handle the demand that a Skill Development Leave initiative would create. 
The concern often expressed by the provinces, however, was that the 
educational system would be slow to respond to the development of the types 
of programs required by the adult full-time and part-time learner on Skill 
Development Leave, and to the demand for new or improved modes of 
learning. One Deputy Minister for example, stated that a concerted effort 
would need to be mounted across the country to develop software for 
computer managed /assisted learning; to provide individualized and self- 
paced learning modes and modules; and to enable distance education to be 
available to all those who need and desire it. Most of the other provincial 
officials supported his view. Practically all the provinces felt that with 
sufficient notice, time, and incentive, the system could adapt and respond 
positively. 


6.6 OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The many excellent observations and suggestions offered by a number of 
the provincial officials follow: 


6.6.1 Education Related Observations 


¢ the population must become user-friendly with the computer so that 
computer managed and assisted learning becomes the norm; 


e along with instructional and educational television, instruction must be 
taken to the people so that learning takes place in a localized setting (the 
home); 


e computer managed /assisted learning and instructional and educational 
television must be developed co-operatively among colleges, institutes, 
and corporations across the country; 


e the educational systems should offer courses and programs on a cost- 
recoverable basis; 


portability of course credits and of credentials is a great need in Canada; 


e seed money is needed to encourage faculty to update and upgrade their 
skills; and 


barriers to entry into skill development programs must be removed. 
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6.6.2 Societal Observations 


e two percent of the work-force in skill development programs at any one 
time may be a low estimate of the need; 


e there is a higher proportion of semi-illiterates in the North than 
elsewhere in the country; therefore, any initiative on skill development 
must address this problem; and 


e ability for ‘social competence’ in individuals must not be overlooked, 
particularly in handling the increasing complexity of society. 


6.6.3. Labour Related Observations 


e collective Agreements should be considered as a viable implementation 
method for skill development leave initiatives; 


6.6.4 Business Related Observations 


e the process of writing agreements with industry may be a gentle way of 
introducing skill development leave; 


e special consideration should be given to small business incentives, 
particularly in those regions in the country where small businesses are 
the only or predominant form of industry; and 


e employers and management must have a major voice in identifying the 
trainees and the programs to be studied so that training dollars are 
targetted. 


6.6.5 Counselling Related Observations 


e counselling of employees is a joint responsibility of corporations, unions, 
and government; 


e information on technological and occupational changes must be given to 
the public on a continuously updated basis; and 


¢ skill development leave initiatives will need a good counselling service, 
particularly in the identification of trainees. 


6.6.6 Other Observations 


e mass production as we know it is phasing out. Robotics probably ts only 
a phase through which we will move into the new society. The result will 
be that people will be doing entirely different things than now. Those in 
the work force will need to be highly educated and mobile; and 


e there needs to be a sharing of the costs among the participants, by the 
employee, the employer, and the governments. 
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6.6.7 Suggested Options 
e skill Development Leave should be earned; 


e there should be special incentives for the use of Youth as replacements 
for those going on skill development leave; 


e the programs under Employment and Immigration, such as Canada 
Manpower Training Program (CMTP) and Canada Manpower 
Industrial Training Program (CMITP) need to be redirected; 


e enhanced student Assistance, Work-Sharing, and Unemployment 
Insurance are options which should be considered. The ‘social return’ on 
such options would support them; 


e the ‘Training Improvement Projects’ under Employment and 
Immigration that were cancelled, should be reconsidered as an option 
and should perhaps be expanded; and 


e the concept of a ‘National Council’ should be studied. A regional bias is 
needed in these councils. 


6.7. PROVINCIAL PERSPECTIVE — IN SUMMARY 


Most of the Provincial Deputy Ministers of Education and 
Labour / Manpower and their officials support the principle of Skill 
Development Leave. There was a feeling that it was a concept whose time 
had come, and that it was needed in order to keep Canada in a competitive 
position in a rapidly changing world. 


Some concern exists in a few of the provinces, however, about the 
constitutional roles of the provincial and federal governments in education 
and labour /manpower matters. It was felt in these cases that a National, 
rather than a Federal initiative was needed using the consultative processes 
already provided in the National Training Act agreements and through the 
Consultative Committee of the Council of Ministers of Education. 


The majority of provincial officials felt that the educational system at the 
post-secondary level in all the provinces has the physical facilities in place to 
handle the demand created by a Skill Development Leave initiative. Some, 
however, felt that encouragement and incentives would need to be offered to 
faculty to develop the needed software for computer managed /assisted 
learning, individualized and self-paced learning modes and modules, and 
distance education packages using instructional and educational television. 


Many of the suggestions for options and mechanisms which were made by 
the provincial officials have been incorporated into appropriate sections of 
the Task Force Report. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PERSPECTIVE ON SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT LEAVE 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 


Post-secondary and recurrent education has been the subject of many 
studies done for, and by, the federal government in recent years. The 
comments and recommendations contained in these studies; along with the 
objectives, sub-objectives and principles which have been enunciated by 
several departments of the federal government, also in support of post- 
secondary and recurrent education, all fall within the purview of the Skill 
Development Leave Task Force. The objectives, principles, comments and 
recommendations form the basis for the criteria used by the Task Force in 
developing and evaluating the Options and Mechanisms presented in the 
third section (Volume II) of this report. 


7.1.1 Objectives and Principles 


The objectives which have been enunciated by the federal government in 
its support of post-secondary education have been used by the Task Force as 
standards for an assessment of recurrent education. They include: 


e general support; 

e educational opportunity; 

e mobility; 

¢ employability; 

e research; 

e official languages in education; 

° Canadian understanding, citizenship and cultural identity; 

e international relations; 

e federal direct schooling; 

© needs of the federal government as an employer; and 

e opportunity of the federal government to demonstrate training 

initiatives. 

Employment and Immigration Canada has expanded the employability 

objective to include a number of sub-objectives. 


The post-secondary education system must be encouraged to meet the 
changing needs of students, the employers and the Canadian economy. 
Effective linkages between industry and educational providers must be firmly 
encouraged and established. Co-operative sharing of plant, state-of-the-art 
equipment and human resources to enhance the learning environment Is 
paramount. 
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A dynamic Canadian labour market, characterized by inter-regional 
mobility and changing occupational demands, necessitates the co-operation 
of industry, labour, governments and educational institutions in facilitating 
mobility for Canadians. This shared responsibility for the development of 
opportunities for occupational skills acquisition is key to Canadian economic 
health. 


The rapidity of the expansion of knowledge and of technological change 
requires the integration of lifelong learning into work itself. The formal and 
informal educational systems must allow working Canadians to renew and 
upgrade their skills. In order to accomplish this task, current labour market 
information and future labour market projections should assist industry, 
governments, institutions and individuals to make the necessary learning 
choices. 


Underlying these objectives and sub-objectives are a number of basic 
principles which the federal government applies in its support of the post- 
secondary and recurrent educational system. These were used by the Task 
Force as guidelines and evaluators in its development of the Options and 
Mechanisms in Volume II. These are: 


e accessibility and equity; 
e comparability and standards; 
e accountability; and 


e stability and flexibility. 
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7.1.2 Highlights for Consideration from Recent Federal Reports 


From the studies conducted for and by the federal government, the 
following summary of the collective comments and recommendations 
highlight the important issues which have been considered by the Task Force. 


The post-secondary sector must receive general base funding which will 
permit adults of all ages to pursue their own educational and training goals. 
In addition, individuals must be able to enter and leave the educational 
system throughout their lives to facilitate “Learning a Living in Canada’. All 
barriers which discourage and interfere with mature students completing 
training or retraining need to be removed. 


Employers and employees should receive encouragement to participate in 
paid skill development leave for retraining, updating, and upgrading of the 
Canadian work force by means of enriched incentives. 


In the Labour Market Development in the 1980s Task Force Report’ the 
importance of the ongoing training of the labour force as a labour market 
adjustment mechanism was highlighted. It did not examine paid education 
leave in detail, but did comment on several educational leave mechanisms 
and ideas. The concept of a Levy-Grant scheme to support training was 
rejected as a clumsy instrument, but that of a Registered Educational Leave 
Plan was considered worthy of further study. It has been further suggested 
that one way of implementing Educational Leave is its inclusion in collective 
agreements and that the cost of training and retraining should be shared 
among unions, employers, governments and educational institutions. An 
appropriate approach to skill development would involve these groups in 
determining the needs of individuals and communities through local training 
councils. The mandate of the training councils would be to identify the 
training needs within their markets and to initiate and co-ordinate programs 
to meet those needs. “A policy based on such principles, administratively 
supported by public funds, would represent a significant contribution to the 
planning of human resource development.” 


The Economic Council of Canada highlighted the barriers to training, 
retraining and employment-entry, particularly in emerging high skill 
occupations experienced by women, youth, native and older workers. The 
Council stressed the need for human resource policy initiatives to overcome 
the barriers for these under-represented workers. In order to remedy the 
current lack of co-ordination in data development, dissemination and 
analysis; weaknesses in human resource planning in business and industrial 
firms; and inadequate linkages between the educational system and the world 
of work, the Economic Council recommended: 


e the establishment of an independent research institute for learning; 


e the ratification of the ILO convention 140 on paid educational leave by 
federal and provincial governments; and 
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e all parties involved in any possible ratification of ILO 140 would need to 
examine closely such critical issues as eligibility for leave, safeguards 
against abuse, and funding arrangements. 


Training allowances should be systematically offered to full-time and part- 
time workers. 


The recent education and training focus in both economic and social 
development reports indicate the same response to different problems. A 
recurrent education strategy 1s necessary. 


7.2 FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTAL PERSPECTIVES, 
1983 


The Skill Development Leave Task Force, early in its deliberations, 
recognized the need to consult with departments of the federal government. 
An Inter-Departmental Steering Committee on Skill Development Leave, 
drawing on those federal departments with an expressed interest in such an 
initiative or on whom such leave might have impact, was established and 
consulted. In addition, the Task Force met with senior officials in federal 
departments to: 


¢ inform the departments of the mandate and ongoing work of the Task 
Force; and 


¢ obtain current departmental perspectives on the issues related to the 
development of a policy on skill development leave. 


As a result of these consultations, the following perspectives on Skill 
Development Leave within the federal government emerged. 


Much of the federal government’s general support to post-secondary and 
recurrent education flows to the provincial and territorial governments 
through the Post-Secondary Education Financing Program,° administered 
by the Secretary of State. It is estimated that in the fiscal year 1981-82, the 
federal government transferred in total, cash entitlements and value tax 
transfers, an estimated $3.5 billion’ in support of this program. 


In the last few years, through the Labour Education Program, the 
Department of Labour has provided organized labour bodies with money for 
trade union education. The money earmarked for the Labour Education 
Program will total $16.5 million? for the next three years. This money will be 
used for course development, teaching materials and instructor expenses. 
Some unions use their grants to provide literacy and numeracy training for 
their members. 


As stated by the Honourable Marc Lalonde in the budget speech on April 
19, 1983, an additional $155 million was allocated for human resource 
development programs, bringing the total this fiscal year to $1.2 billion for 
skills development in occupations that are significant for economic growth.” 
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On March 18, 1983, the Secretary of State, the Honourable Serge Joyal 
outlined proposals by the Government of Canada for a number of important 
changes to the Student Loans Act.* The proposed changes, which will require 
the approval of Parliament, include: 


e guaranteed loans to needy part-time students; 


e an interest relief plan for unemployed graduates for a period up to 
eighteen months; and 


e increased weekly student loan limits to $100 from the current level of 
26:25) 


It is important to note that the Government of Canada has recently 
amended parts of the Canada Labour Code in order to respond to the 
pressures of technological change within the Federal jurisdiction. Part III of 
the Code provides a minimum of 16 weeks notice of lay-offs due to 
technological change in firms with 50 or more employees, provides 
improvements in severance payments for terminated employees and requires 
that joint labour/management committees be established to minimize the 
hardship of layoffs. It is within the mandate of these committees to develop 
retraining programs and to help displaced workers find alternate 
employment. 


The Office Communications System Program field trials presently being 
held in four federal government departments involve approximately 500 
office workers in a retraining program over a two year period. Most of these 
workers are women. This program will be monitored and evaluated by the 
Public Service Commission and the Treasury Board. This program could 
serve as a model for future education and training endeavours within the 
federal government. 


A number of other general support measures exist within the federal 
government that are not mentioned here; but the above measures indicate in 
a very real way the commitment of the federal government to training and 
retraining in Canada. 


7.2.1 Research and Development Support Objectives 


The federal government, through the Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology (MOSST) is supportive of measures that will upgrade the 
research resources in Canada. 


In a paper, Measures to Increase Postgraduate Research and Training 
Through Industry Involvement,’ this Ministry suggested that the federal 
government act as a facilitator of the labour adjustment process by proposing 
new directions and initiatives, matching the contributions of industry and the 
provinces, and participating as a major employer and user of research 
resources. A national policy on educational leave for postgraduate research 
was proposed. 


oH 


In May 1983, MOSST indicated strong support for the concept of skill 
development leave as a desirable way of assisting the labour force to adapt to 
technological change and to prepare for new jobs. It was noted that studies 
by this Ministry and other groups within and outside government have 
indicated that shortfalls in skilled labour, in key fields of scientific 
specialization, will act as a constraint to the expansion of research and 
development in industry and in government. 


The recently announced federal government Technology Policy highlights 
the importance of skill development in Canada. A policy initiative on skill 
development leave could be one key way in which both the private and public 
sectors facilitate the training that is needed to assist employees to upgrade 
skills and to maintain competence in scientific research and development 
fields and in technical occupations. It was noted that training leave is 
presently being used extensively in the high technology industries. 


A recommendation to the Task Force, by MOSST indicated that: 


e education leave should include all forms of training that are appropriate 
to preparing an employee to perform an existing or proposed job. This 
preparation might include on-the-job training, part-time or full-time 
attendance at an educational institution, or special courses arranged by 
the employing organization and outside institutions. 


7.2.2 Access, Equity, Mobility, Employability Objectives and Principles 


Several of the departments of the federal government expressed support 
for objectives and principles which would improve the accessibility to 
educational opportunities for Canadians. Such support was aimed at 
improving the individual Canadian’s employability and mobility within the 
work force and the country. 


Status of Women Canada wish to ensure that any options or mechanisms 
recommended for a national skill development leave policy do not have a 
negative impact on women and, preferably, have a positive impact. It is 
evident that women are segregated into certain occupations, industries and 
pay levels, therefore, any skill development leave policy that makes 
distinctions based on marital or family status, on the child care 
responsibilties of parents, or on a continuous labour force attachment, will 
have a marked impact on women. Even a systemically neutral policy may not 
result in significant improvements for women because they are at such a 
disadvantage now. Consequently the skill development leave policy should be 
evaluated on whether it specifically incorporates the needs of women and 
allows flexibility for special measures to be designed to address current 
imbalances affecting women in the labour force. 
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On January 20, 1983, in a speech to the Conference Board of Canada, the 
Minister of State for Economic Development, the Honourable Donald 
Johnston, emphasized that of the many issues facing the federal government 
at the moment, it is probable that the most important is the lack of public 
awareness of the emerging technologies and their pervasive impact on the 
social environment and on economic development in Canada. He emphasized 
this point by referring to a recent Science Council of Canada study, Who 
Turns the Wheel,’ which painted a dramatic picture of the lack of awareness 
of technological change among the secondary school population, particularly 
female students. Young female students continue to opt out of mathematics 
and science courses although their future study and work opportunities are 
highly dependent upon such ‘new basics’. According to Mr. Johnston this 
opting out carries with it “not only grave consequences for the whole issue of 
sexual equality in the workplace, but it also denies us the scientific potential 
of half our population.” 


Increased productivity through the introduction of new and enhanced 
technologies in the workplace will make some jobs obsolete and the workers 
doing those jobs redundant, according to Mr. Johnston. As always, the issue 
to be resolved is how the unemployed worker survives during the transition 
period between the loss of the old job and the acquisition of the new job. Mr. 
Johnston suggests that: 


“It is the transition period and its accompanying spectre of structural 
unemployment that is so disturbing. Labour leaders, business and the federal 
and provincial governments must work together on this most essential issue to 
ease the transition period, and to allay the fears of workers through positive 
and concerted action.” 


The proposed changes to the Canada Student Loan Act, noted earlier, are 
important enabling mechanisms designed to permit adult students to access 
education and training on a full and part-time basis in post-secondary and 
recurrent education programs. 


In addition, the Department of the Secretary of State, as the Ministry 
responsible for the federal response to the Obstacles'° Report, indicated 
several initiatives designed to improve employment opportunities for disabled 
and handicapped Canadians through financial support for training and 
retraining. 


7.2.3 Options and Mechanisms 


A number of options and mechanisms were suggested, both directly and 
indirectly, by several of the departments in the federal government. These 
suggestions, as noted earlier, were considered by the Task Force and have 
been, where appropriate, incorporated into the final section of this report. 
Some of these suggestions follow. 
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Skill Development Leave should be developed within a broad context. This 
context needs to reflect both the existing and emerging industrial relations 
climate in Canada, as well as the existing and emerging training and 
educational support policies being fostered by the federal government. 


The skill development leave initiative should consider the need for working 
Canadians to adapt continually to the changing industrial conditions and 
organizations; that incremental improvements in training and education are 
realistic goals; and that the federal government’s role should be to set the 
framework under which such improvements could occur. 


In late 1982, Labour Canada published a report — In the Chips: 
Opportunities, People and Partnerships.'' Two of the recommendations 
supportive of the work of the Task Force on Skill Development Leave are: 


e the federal government should establish a Registered Training and 
Education Leave Savings Plan to help individual Canadians take the 
initiative in planning and paying for their educational and training 
needs; and 


¢ government, labour unions, employers and educational institutions 
should view training, retraining and higher education as shared co- 
operative responsibilties, which would include: 


a. the training of displaced workers to assist them to develop new and 
marketable skills; 


b. the desirability of negotiating educational leave provisions in collec- 
tive agreements; and 


c. the preparation of appropriate information and orientation material 
for dissemination in the educational system to achieve a wide- 
spread level of microelectronics awareness." 


Consultations with the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
Regional Economic Expansion revealed the preference that in the 
development of policy initiatives on skill development leave, the Task Force 
should consider the different needs for training which exist between small 
and large businesses and industries in Canada. As an example, a broad 
general policy initiative on tax incentives designed to encourage more on-the- 
job training in industry, would probably have quite different impacts in a 
small and a large industry. There was concern expressed about the real and 
continuing need for improved managerial competence and new styles 
appropriate to technologically changed work environments. The introduction 
of automated processes as a means of enhancing productivity in the work 
place may in the long term increase the number of technical /professional 
jobs, but in the short term may displace production and assembly-line 
workers and lower and middle level managers. Therefore, a Skill 
Development Leave policy should give consideration to the retraining, 
upgrading, updating and re-education of all workers displaced through 
technological change, including those who have had managerial jobs. 
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The Minister of Finance, the Honourable Marc Lalonde, in his budget 
speech delivered in the House of Commons on April 19, 1983, emphasized 
the need for human resource development strategies as key to continued 
economic development in Canada. He stressed that Canada will increasingly 
need well-educated and well-trained workers in order to take full advantage 
of technological change. 


7.3 FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE — IN SUMMARY 


A large number of programs exist in the federal government, some are 
being expanded, and many have the potential to support a major skill 
development initiative, including the concept of leave, or time-off from work, 
to access such retraining or upgrading. 


Some federal government existing initiatives could readily act as models 
for similar ones which might be undertaken by the private sector. 


There is a commitment by the federal government to support post- 
secondary and recurrent education. 


Suggestions for options and mechanisms provided by a number of federal 
departments have been considered and incorporated, where appropriate, into 
the final section of this report, Volume II. 
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